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ABSTRACT 

\ Drawn primarily from the experiences of the minority 
Women Employment Program (MWEP) of the Recruitment and Training 
Program ,(RTpV Inc.) , material in this handbook is provided as a 
reference ffcr individuals and groups engaged in efforts to place 
underutilized minorities and women into jobs they have not 
traditionally held» Outlines of the procedures utilized in the ilWEP 
outreach effort and rationale for using them are presented in two 
sections: ( 1) Program Operations, which covers initial jresecirch, 
employer contact and job development, recruiting applicants, 
preparation and screening of applicants, making ,the placement, and 
follow-up,, and (2) Program Hechaaics, which deals witli establishing 
an outreach office, recordkeeping and evaluation, staff size, staff 
selection, staff training, and funding -and proposal writing. Resource 
appendixes contain aids to research on demand factory and supply 
factors (information sources em^ suggested^procedures); aids to 
recruiting minority women applicants (a list of studies, handbooks, 
resource listings, rosters, and directories of individuals, offices, 
qrdups, etc.); aids to job development (library . reference wCrks with 
annotations); and job and career counseling re^sources (an annotated 
list'of standard" reference's qn occupational counseling plus 
specialized sources on minority ^^opics). Also included aire^ 
suggestions for resume preparation, and job descriptions for field 
office staff positions of director, recruiter counselor, office 
^manag^r, and secretary. (JT) 
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The Office of Research and Development of the Office 
of Policy, Evaluation and Research, Employment and 

-Training Administration, U,S.' Department of L'abor, was 
authorized first uijt^ejp^.the Matipo.wer Development and 
Training AQt'(MDTA)" of^ 1962, and then under the Com- 

"Tprehen^ive" Employment "and Training Act (CETA)~of 19731 

-to condjact resear,ch, experimentation, and* demonstration 
to ,solv^ social, and economic problems .^relative to the 
'employment and training of unemployed and 'und'eremployed 
worker^, Re'Search also- includes national longitudinal 
surveys of age cohorts of 'the population .at critical* 
tr.ansitioi^ stages rff working life which examine th^ 
labo'r market experience of 'these cohorts. Studies, are- * 
conducted on labor market structures, mobility, hoW 

"individuals do job searches, and various problems that 
pertain particularly^ to disadvantaged persons, Experi- 

'^'iftental 6r demonstration projects may test a new 
technique of intervention, a different institutional 
arrangement for delivery, or innovative ways to combine 
respurces, • * ' 

Analyses of the results of the most /significant of these 
studies, descri^Jtions' of proces's, handbooks of procedures 
•or qther products designed specifically for planners, 
administrators, and operators in the^'CETA system are 
issued as monographs in a continuin'g series. ' Information 
cbncerning all projects in procesS|' or completed during 
the previous 3 years is contained <in an* annual catalog 
of activities. Research and Devel^ppment Projects , This 
publication and those m the monograph series may be 
obtained, upon request, from: 

Inquiries Unit . . 

Empioymenti and Trainij'fg Administration ' I 
• U.S. Department of Lafcor / 
Room 10225 Patrick Hepry Building 
601 D Street, N.W. 
/Washington, D. C. 20213 



•FOREWORD • ♦'• 

^This handbook d^cribes hpw to operate a Program to . 
facilitate. the employment of college-educated ininority 

-woHieivH - - I t— can-~be--U'Se d as - a-— how- -to- do- i fe^- r e f e nee- 

for organizations placi"ng underused minorities and 
women into highrquality jobs they have hot traditionally 
held. The handbook is based on a-sjsuccessful demonstr,a- 
tion, first in Atlanta^ Ga., and then replicated in six 
othfer cities-^-Houston, Cincinnati, Tul^a", New 'Orleans, 
Los Angeles, and Dalla^^-to find jobs for linemployed and 
underempldyed minority women In professional, technical, 
and, managerial positions • 'Earlier research pointed out 
that minority women qi^alified for such positions had ^ " 
great difficulty in obtaining them, or were not hired 
for 'these jobs at all. By adfaptation of a previously 
^developed outreach technique 'for placing minority youth 
in* apprenticeships, a successful method was developed 
to place these minority wolnen in jobs commensurate with 
their skills and education. 

Details of ho^ the program works are given in this 
monograph. Although a special organi:5ation was set 
up to operate the program as a> demonstration, it now 
can be replicated by public and private service 
organizations. Underuse of population groups to which 
the program is ^dressed is an important and widespread 
.problem. The ^pproach discussed in this monograph can ^ 
be undertaken and supported 'by public funds and/pr. ^ 
other comfnunity resources that support . employment and 
training development. - . . • ' 



'HOWARD.' ROSEN ^ 
Director . 
Office of Researcii ^ 
and„ Development^' 
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CHAPTER 1 
.. tn^r'oduction 



fThis manual *a "how to do it" reference for individuals 
and groups .engaged in efforts to place underutilized minorities 
and women" into jobs they. have not traditionally hejd. Material 
in-this handbook was drawn primarily from the experiences of 
the "Minai-ity Women Employment Program (MWEP) of th"^ Recruitment 
and Training Program (RTF, Inc.). This manual outlines the 
procedures utilized in the MWt;? outreach effort and explains 
th^ rationale for using them. The manual was d'eveloped in 
response to requests from the- many individuals and groups 
who have inquired about -the Minority Women '^Employment Program. 
It is designed to be of benefit to those who wish to attempt 
^similar efforts in their communities. 

The Minority Women Employment Program uses an adaptation 
of the outreach strategy originally developed by the Recruitment , 
'and Training Program^ \to place minority youths into building 
•trades apprenticeships; Begun in 1972, MWEP was the first 
effort to ej^te^id the techniques of apprenticeship outreach 
beyond the construction labor market to serve minority women 
seeking managerial, technicaL, and professional jobs. 

p ^ ' 

^ Background of the Outreach Strategy " ;^ 

^ " i > 

Outreach programs such as apprenticeship outrea-ch or the . 
Minority Women Employment P rogram, are aimed^t meeting employers' 
claims that they ^would hire minbrities and women if they could ^ 
meet oob qualifications and were available when needeci. By 
locating well qualified minorities and women ,^ assisting them 
ih, p'rodu6ing favorable interview and test results, instructing^ 
-them in resume preparation and in presenting themselves favorably 
on paper, and making candidates available to employers when jobs 
-have tb^ be -filled, outreach attempts signii;icant penetration 
in industries and fijrms which previously had minimal or^non- ' ^ 
minority or female staff representati^^on among their better 
paying jcfbs. • . • • 



The Recruitment and Training Prog;i:am (RTP, Ina.'X which was in- 
CQrpora£ed as a nonprof it] organization in, 1972,' formerly conducted 
apprenticeship outreach under various organizational designations, 
including the Workers Defense League and the Joint Apprenticeship 
Program of ithe A. Phillip Randolph Institute and the Workers 
Defense League. . 



Outreach strategy is a plan of action that links two \ 
conunun\^ties , together to reach gbals considered mutually desirable. 
.In^the\case of Minority^ Women Employment Programs , .outreach is' 
Used to place qualified minority women in management, professional 
and technical p o sitions. A lthough the program servf^g as an advocate 
for the first community, underutilized minority women, a largej 
share of the program's benef its'^^go to the second community, J • 
em|>loyers who desire to comply with'thq^law and^to adopt sound" 
affirmative action hiring practices. 



. ' An outreach program must me^'t the needs of both communities 
"to succeed in reaching its own goals and to -maintain credibility 
•in both groups. MWEP staff utilise their insights^ into the 
community of employers on the one';nand, and minorities and 
women on the other, to ser\te as .a successful bridge between' • 
• the two. A major goal of . any MWEP Us to gain the confidence*^ 
of- industry decision makers as a reliable sourqe of qualified 
personnel. Yet while an MWEP must an organizatidn that is 
sensitive to the -legitimate requirements of employejps , i^t 'must 
remain firm' in. its commitment to obtain access to .t*ie best jobs 
for minorities and women. ' % *» 

Seyeral premises underlie the desiqn of the MWEP outreacli 
^strategy* "^r ^ 

(1) There currently exists little communication and 
trust between employers and minority <:(!)mmunit4es . They live 
apart and have little professional or social contact. . It is 
well -known that, for .higher paying jobs e'specially, a* high proportion 
of candidates tend to find jobs informally t-hrotigh friends "or 
contacts^ Minorities^ have fewer such contacts and fewer well^ . ' ' 
placed friends than* their white couniierparts . Well qualified'' 

_J?:^^^^^y c andidate-s may n ot even hear about many higher paying 
30b opportunities because they lack access to the proper*- 

.JLnfarmal information networks. ' ^ . ■ v 

, ^ addit^^pn" to lacking job information channels, many 
qualified minorities are unfamiliar with companies which have 
adopted meaningful affirmative action hiring practices. Some are 
also, distrustful because they or their minority acquaintances have 
encountered unfavorable experiences with em'ployers' in the past. <i. 
Such distrust and lack of inf ormatibn can discourage minority 
applicants and make them less eager to seek better paying jobs 
offering- career patKs with upward mobility. 

By building a rapport with. employees and by 
*Un touch with^ ntinoirity individuals who have been sticc 
placed, outreach programs see)^ to exterfd the availabi 
both the formal ^^nd' informal job ''ijiformation networks\o the 
minority community. \ 




(2) . ^ Outreach employment programs operate best in 
conjunction with equal employment opportunity (EEO) pressures ^ 
mcludjing legislative » judicial , arid administrative - remedies . . 

' Likewise , EEO remedies work best in con junction > with outreach 
employment programs > The ou'treach empl 9yment st rategy grew • 
from a recognition that EEO pressures in themselves are in- 
sufficient to assure affirmative action ih employment . 

• By design, the role of an ^treach' e:^fort is not tjiat 
lOf antagonist to employers. Rather outreach seeks to . assist' 
•employers to meet their EEO obligations^. This/ does not 

precl\ide taking* an advocacy stand with qualified individuals ^ 

against seJLectM resistant ^employers . • - ^ ; 

The' outreach strategy recognizes that change^'is- 
achieved fastest from t^he combination of effbrts on the inside 
and pressures f rom the* outside . ,In tfHe worldf* of the inside, ^ 
personalities,, politics, and constituency bu:^'lding are 'all , 
vety important , and while outi^each prqgrams' attempt to make 
•successful linkups' onj the^ inside , it is equally important • for 
them to avoid being co-opted and to remain finri' in resolve 
to effect change. . ^ ^ ^ 

* 

(3) f Outreach employment programs 'do not advocate 
double standards^>n^ 5mploym"en^t practices forj minorities * 
Double standard^3re demeaning* to minority a,lpplicaiits.. ^Further, 
discrimination in favor ofWn individual ma^j be just as 
psychologically harmful as discrimination against one. 

. Outreach program >staff have learned that an un(^ualified 

minority placement can generate lack of Cooperation and even hos- 
tility pn the^part of employers and wl;iite wotkers. * Despite EEO 
policies and l^ressyre , there are companies large and smalj. that 
continue* to practice discrimination, particularly at management . 
levels. When minorities and women fail, such discriminatory 
attitude^ are merely reinf oj'ced . • 

Rather \than advocating double standards, the outreacVj 
strategy ''is to find individuals who, meet an employeraP" job- 
related- qualifications , \get them placed on the job and > 
provide followup supportVas required to assvXre success', thus 
establishing new role model's % to* replace former stereotypes and 
effecting/ permanent changes in 'the hiring practices of the 
business community. V . ^ " . ' 

(4) Outreach programs are applicat^le ortly for use in 
placing people into high. qqarlity> jobs ^ i.e., jobs with high 
pay and opportunity for .advancement* For example, outreach has 

been appropriately utilize^ to place minority youth into high-paying 
apprentieeable craft "^occupations. Likewi.se, the Minority Womejn . • 
Employmen^t Program" is* aimed -^b managerial and professional jobs. 
Targeting outre^ich efforts on low-paying* dea,dend jobs witH va high, 
rate of turnover is an inefficient: use of resources. It is sjmply 
not worth the time and expense, to use a full-blown outreach pro^gram 
to place dishwashers, janitors, or temporary clerks, * 



^ Es^ntially emploVment outreach programs are anti- 

discrimination efforts approE^riate to assisting underutilized 
ijidividuals into ^ood jobs in the primary sector of the labor • - 
market • The key focus of Employment ^outreach pn upgrad'in'g af 
, individuals in underutili^zpd grnnps int o^ careers -that have not 
. traditionally been available to them, 

(5) Outreach employment program^ staff attempt to , , , 
establish ra'^port with employers ; the basis , of their reliction - 

^ ship is a .qu4a pro~quo , In return for the consideration the 
, employer give their applicants, outreaeh staff recruit, 
prescreen, ^nd refer qualified minority , applicants for 
employers, absorbing some of the employer's recruitmer^t costs* 
An outreach program may even ,of fer support to a cooperative 
employer's claints of ' good*^aith . in compliance reviews aiid 
*EEOC hearings. . * . • • 

(6) Qytreach emp^lbyment ^programs are most effectively 
operated > by . organizations of pe^^ons , they are designed to serve. 
Thus fbr .example, programs designed to place minorities ari 
generally best operated by minority organizations, likewise, 
programs striving to place the physically handicapped are most 
effectively operated by gifoups of physically handicapped indivi- 
duals. * Such organizations and groups/ inherently -have a strong 
interest in the* problem/and haVe better xapport -a:nd credibility 
with th^ underutilized community they serve, ^ 

(7) Outreach is best operated by a small , sel-ect staff , 
A small ^s^taff facilitates coordination, .accountability, and 

* rap\d response to an ever-changing labor market. Als'o, a 
.small staff is better able .to relate to appiicanta> on a 
personal basis, an essential -feaj^ure of the outreach strategy. 



TBI Outneacl^ employment pSrograms are mos^ef f ectj^ve 
J^hen they are directed solely at." successful jQb place^n^iit in 
^a,^ specific labor market" - Such narrow focus is essential, 
.because each,labot market is different, in terms of acquired 
knowl/fedge, cont§cts hiring practices/ and institutions, 

/ h major difficulty with many' social programs is that 

goals are set too broadly and. efforts become, spread too 'thin,- • 
diluting their effectiveness. Involvement in^ concerns beyoh<i 
successful specialized job placement serves^ onjy to 'dissipate 
the energies of a small staff, v ^ * " ' 

, (9)^ Oi^treach^ b'egjLns with an initial research ' effort , 
, Preliminary research includes a feasibility ^study to det^rrrtine 
^ it the pro ject can Succeed ;Lri the site under considerationi 
Once it is decided to establish an outreach -program, the task 
of the research is to, target the program more precisely and* to 
provide staff with •background information aiding them to ^es'-^ 
t^blish credibility with employers and unions^.. An adequate 
knowledge of the industries ^and employe'rs is essential to 
condi^cting proper screerting and^referrar ,in an outreach program. 
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Outreach^n Practice: * The MWEP - 

Tfo illustrate how putreach, principles translate into 
practice/ this handbook details the operations qf the 'Minority 
Women Employment 'Program, an out -reach e*f fbrt desigaed to pXace 
minorityv women into mranagerial, prof essiona^l and technical 
occupations. MWEP Aises , outreach strategy tp mdve in two^ 
directions simaltarij^ously , on on,e hand probing- the' job market 
for /quality jobs, and on the other, searching for qualifying 
minority women. ^ ' . , 



^ 'MWEP util^z.es the '"employer persuasiq^-outreach" tjschniqae 
initially de^loped by Alexis Herman and Pauletfee Norvel in • 
the pil9t program in. Atlanta and refined over three years 
of operation^ The technique- includes^ the following functiogL^f 
which are» conducted more or Iqss simultaneously^: (L) researc!:h, 
(2) employer contact and job 'deveLopmer^t , (3) recruitment of 
applicants, (4)/ preparation ^nd screening of applicant^, (5) 
.job placement, and (6) folLovaip. 'Each pf these aspects of., 
program- operation are di'scussed in more dfetail-^'in Cjiapt.er. 2. ' 
Chapter 3 discusses some -important mechanicg^l aspects^ of the 
project: recbrdkeepljig , evalujation^ staffing,' and funding; and 
Chapter 4 provides a brief conclusion. ^ ^ — ^ 

As additional featurq, this hahdbook con^:^ns jesoiifce^ 
appendices designed to^ b^e of as^sistance to tfeose initiating a 
project. Since MWEP i^ directed at minority yomen, the-^ . , 
information in these ap]f>eiidice;S is ^r^rnarily ^ocu:sed gn'- 
minority women. However , tlte^utreach strategy can be 
relevant to aFiy group underutil:}.zed in the labbr force,. #nd,^ 
the suggestions offered can provide a starting, points to ^ , 
►generate ideas for 'obtaining counterpart inf ormat;jk5n • * ^ . ^ 



^ Finally, a note of caution mu^t l^e added: Operating a , 
successfuf outreach project is a v^y liuman art'^nd in man^^^^ 
^^ys,/ /the subjective aspects of the uroject-^-which least 
lend /hemselves to verbal descripti*^ — are the most important. 
Onfe cannot expect to achieve results by merely following the ^ 
points in this handbook in .a step-by-step methodical manner.; 
Success i^n outreach demands thaV program otjjectives, be ^/ 
pursued with creativitYf flexibility, and -initia'tivev 



' ^ • . CHAPTER 2 



Program iiperationc 



Establishing and operating an outreach program may he. 
described as a multi-f^liase effort. Initially / resBarch -.rtust 
be conducted to properly locate and target^ the project. . ^ext, 
space and furnishings mi^st be' procured, staff selected J 
and trained (see Chapter 3, Program Mechanics) Once* tl>^ 
local program 'is staffed, housed, and in x^pera'tion, recTui^tfirrg 
applicants and job development operations should begin^ siipul- 
taneoiisly. 'Recruitment, should not be undertaken -b^ford^^job 
development becaus-e without jobs*, to fill, the program is 
likely to quickly destroy applicants' expectm.tions . Likewise, 
if a program receives job orders 'but has no applicants* tp fill 
them^ -its credibility with^ employers is undermined. A^^job 

• orders a.hd applicants begin coming j.n,;the^ staff begims 'tQ 
s prepa};:e and screen applicants, matching them with jplDS and 

making referrals. ' ^ ' ' / . ' 

• The last step is' followup . with plac^ments^-^d employers , 
providing support where needed "cmd ob€aoining- |lnf privation for . 
u$e in , making futui:e placements. An essential feature of . the 
outreach strategy is that followup never stops. "In a sense, 
persons, placed are viewed as program ^^lumni. Follcryup on 
placements fosters the^ development of an ' impCrtant/network 
for feeding baqk useful information to the project. Followup 
is also a- vital* means to prov^-de support to pattern-breakirtg* 
. persons*who may be encbuTitering discrimination or other . 
difficulties on the j'ob.. ^ 

This cTiapter- detafVs the various substantiye phases of 
program operation, including research, employer cpntact and 
''job development, recruiting applicants, preparation and 
4screening of app^iCantsv* making the placement, ^and!. followup. ^ 

- iX) Research^; The -Beginning . . / - ' • ^^m^ 

^ Research is an ^.ssential first, step in 'CQnductfng any, 
innovative social prpgrafn. It hel^s to ider^^ify^what^j^ 

* 'to be done and how it 'can be accomplished, and helpsTprSpare-^ 
' staff to do it mpre efficient^ly and ef f ectively^. Mo;ceover^ 

' research is required to provide feedback to the project & / " 
regarding its performance and* to compile an evaluation oj' 
the effort for the benefit of funding agencies ^ - * V ' 

/ ' Research 'adtds MWEP by perfo^rming the following functions : 



1. • Provides feasibility. stuGl'es to help select the 
locations and the labor\fnarkets in which the project 
is needed and for which 'the project is iikely to be ^ 
appropriate. ^ * c ^ ^ ' 

2. *- Helps focus the effoijts of • the project staff on em- 
ployers who are expaiKliiig employment in^sfehe tar- 
geted labor market and ar^ likely to .utilize the 
services of the^ project. 

3. Attempts to provide staff members entree to, or contact 
with appropriate key management executives. - . 

4.. Assists In the training and orientation of newly 

^ , hired project staff. . , • " 

5. Obtains preliminary ^information on the companiesv 
' the^ industries, and the local labor market ^trencjs 

to brief the project staff in order to help tl^^m 
; establish initial credibility with employers \&The,n 

they make their contacts.'"'* ^ ' , . ' . * 

— \ \' ^ 

6. Provides .Research assistance for community relations 
efforts to^ the^project staff (e.g.*, assembling in- 
formation toT speeohes, workshops, etc.) 

7. provides feedback to field staffs re^rding the" 
program's performance during the course of the 
project. ' • 

B. Throughout the course of the project, collects 

baseline data on labor market conditions, ^n'd other 
information 'relevant to eyaluating 'the project/ • ■ , 

9. Evaiuabfes the project,^ deftermines its replicabili ty 
to other areas ^^nd- situations , and to distill th'e 
lessons, learned from the experiences of the^projec"^ 
iiv^to^^iting. • . ^ 

' • As can' be seen in .this list 'of i;,esea;5ch obj.ectives, in 
^many 'ways the project relies on data ^jyt^ided by research — 
.especially in the start-up phases of thi program. In fact, 
a project is- established only after ij^ial research indicates 
that the program is both feasible and needed in the area under 
cortsideration. As an illustration of .the specific it^ms which 
are 'to' be considered in the feasibili-ty study, the f611owing 
list enumerates six essential factors which should be weighed 
in any ^feasibility study for establishing a Minority Women 
Employment Program Office: ' . 
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. (X) Present availability and expected future growth of- 
* * manag-erial, professional and technical positions in ^ 
7 the -labor market of the -particular city and surrounding 
; area; . ' . , 

(2) The specific types and variety of managerial, professional, 
and technical positions which are present in th^ local 
labor market; . ^ v 

(3) Data concerning the' availability of'^qualif ied or quali- 

fiable minority female candidates; 

*■ » ' 

(4) Data concerning the underrepresentation of minority women 
in manageirial , professional, and technical positions; 

(5) The presence of a significant mXnolrity population, both 
' in tepms^of absolute size and as a prpportion of the 

total .population of the area; an'd 

(6J \The presence of any existing programs which might duplicate 
'or^ compete with the. proposed Minority Women Employm'ent 
Project. . . ^ • 

• ' \. , 

'Since ^research plays a heavy role i^n the project, it is 

an.integral part of program operations and oUtreach field staff 

must be able to conduct some* research on their own. However, ^ 

in adc3f tion it is most useful to establish* the research component 

' as separate from field cJperatiohs for seyeral reasons. First, 
research and field operations tend to^equire different skills, ' 
and interests "and personalities. Further, researchers away • - . 
fr<|pa day-to-day operations can bring some perspective while 
they gain from, interaction with field sta^ff-^^a better ^ ^ 
appreciation and undlferstanding of program operations which 

^* in turn whelps toijetter direct -research 'efforts. Another 

reason for mainlining a separate research component is that - . ' 
evaluation of /the project has more credibility if performed , 
by^a separate/organization. > 

The next question which ral^ht, arise is:^ Who can do 
this s6rt of research? Many organizations and individuals 
have the potential. The Minority Women Employment Project 
has worked with a university Yacility to fill its re'search 
needs. Utilizing a university resource has certain advantages, 
and disadvantages. Tying into a university may provide the^ 
benefit of providing access to a*wealth of resources ranging 
from career counselling centers and. job placement units to 
academic facilities such- as busin^ess schools and ethnic and 
w&men gtudiesjprograms . On th^ other hand, in mos't academic 
environments a traditional bias is held that what is practical 
cannot be '^scholariy" . Thus university researchers tend to 
^o^uce information that is not of immediate^ practical value pr 
H an easily useable form. This does not mean that- all university 
. based organizations avoid applied work useful to employment out- 
reach projects.' Rather,, one should be aware of the^general ^ 
bias' and exercise care^ in choo^^ appropriate university-b^sed^ 
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support, A good initial strategy may be to experiment with a 
variety of *research sources if possible, as well as building _ 
' some research capability within the field organization. 

^ Experience with th^ pilot Minority Women Employment Programs 
. ^ave made it clear that' field staff do not have ^the time or in- 
clination to ^sort through and read massive amounts of research 
materials. Moreover, it was^^found. that fiel^ staff were much 
more likely to use information if they first requested it than 
if it were gratituously supplied, to them. Thus, tQ facilitate 
. use of research provided,, it was found necessary to'systemize 
data collected into a standardized format with strong input 
from Afield' staff • To arrive at the b^st format; researchers 
and field staf* met, reviewed the usefulness of information 
provided .in the past and agrefd on the form apd content of a 
new "re^seairch package"-.^ The result of this session wag the 
three-volume (Resign shown in Chart I, As Inciicated, Volume I ' 
provides a community profile and directory of contacts; Volume 
II concerns information regarding the demand side of "the market, 
while dat^ on the supply of minority women is -contained in 
Volume III. These vo.lumes are provided in loose leaf binders 
which can be readily ^dded to or revised. In 'addition to the 
three volumes, other research provicjed included a file of 
contacts (with addresses, pl)one numbers and relevant comitiep- 
^^^^1.^^ well as corporate annual reports, published recruiting ' 
materials, an^ other data on individual companies in the area 
of the project site. 

Resea.l:ch,is not compl-eted once the initial research ^ 
package is deliveired. By design,- the particular contents of- 
ehe research pabkage continually evolve and improve as- field' 
staff provide feedback and further sugg-estions; .Researchers 
continually traia field staff in. the use of the materials, 
update apd supplement them. Most • important , researchers are 
on ,call to find, answers to questions or researchable problems 
, which staff in the* field offices bring to their attention-' 
Finally, ,once a project is established, researchers should, 
visit periodically to become better acquainted with, the 
Staff, to build trust, to assist Ipcal pffices dn whatever 
way they can, and 'to collect and yerify^ information to' 
assess the impact of the- project • / 

One jnight naturally ask *at this point: Where are sources 
of information and what data can /a researcher expect to pbtain 
■from 'each? In order to provide some suggestions to help a 
researchgr get started,- Appendix A lists various information 
respu2r<:e^ and provides .jsugg^sted data Jto be collected and 
tasks to be performed with each. 



Organza tional^ Format for Research Materials 
^ VpLOME J:^ COMMUNITY PROFILE AND DIRECTOR OF CONTACTS: 
^^—^ / LOCATION OF PROJECT SITE. 



Table of Contents 



Community Profile 



1. References to Other Works on the City ^ 

2. Street Map * ^ , ^ 
3* Map of the SMSA 

4. ^ Demographic Data . ^ 

• Ai' Minority Composition of Population 
B.' Population Forecasts and Projections 

5. Labpr Force Data 

A. .Employment by Occupation 

B. Unemployment Rate by Month 

C. Unemployment Ra.te by Sex and Ethnic/Racial Background 
g * D*. Employment Forecasts and Projections 

E. ' Earnings Data \ / 

6. Indicators of BusineskActivity ' , 
• 7. Chamber of Commerce Activity 

8. Background on Local vCity. Government; 

9. . Information on CETA ' * 

A. References on^M:TA 
b1 CETA. Information Packet ^ , 
'C.^ Profile on Local CETA Plan " ^ 

D. ' Summary Desqxiption of LocaT CETA Plan ' ^ ^ , 

* . '. 

Directory of Contacts . , , " • • . 

.1, Federal Government Officials - , • * 

«^ A. "Assistant .Regional- Director for Manpower, DOL 
' ' B. V)bmen* Bureau Officials- / ' 

2. ix>cal Government Officials ^ 
'A. Elected Minority Official? ^ 

' B.^ CETA Officials . * * ' ^ - ' ' 

, • C. OthJr K*ey Local Government Contacts ^ ' ' 

3. >Compli'anae Agency Officials * . . ^. 

4. College and 'university Contacts (from colleges in the surrounding areas) 
, • ' , A. Placement Directors • * , * * * ^ 'I 

B^ .Alumni Association Directors * ' . ~ 
C*' Speci-fic Department' Contacts 

D. Affirmative Actiqn Officers ' * ^ 

E. Minority \(Women) Student Groups 

F. .Office of Minprity Affairs ' * 

G. Registrar 's ^Off ice ^ * * 

H. Miscellaneous ' * , ' 

5. .-Community Group Contacts- » • 

6. Business Contacts . . ' ^ 

A. Chamber of Qbmmerce .Of f icials . . * 

B. Selected Key >Jndividual Business L^ders 
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<; Pr^ofessional Associations/Organizations 

. Personnel , Associations 
' 6. ' Association^.of Affirmative Action Officers 
^ Private Personnel Agencies (note any dire'fcted spe^fically at 

mirtority groups)' • , 

Contacts for Statistical Infonriation 

Minority News Media 

^Other Press/Publicity Contacts ' 

Other helpful cpntacts, 

..VOIXFME II: DEMAND: LOCATION, OF PROJECT SITE • 

Table of Contents - ^ 

. . ^ ' ^ & 

Listing of Priority Firms 

Listing of Finns by Employment Site 

Background Information on Company (alphabeticaUy categorized) 

A. National information on company ' 

B. Loca? information on company ' 

C. Interview with. company representative 

Growth Data • ' * 

A. By industry , * " ' 

B. ^ By firm • 

New and* Expanded Business , , * 

List' of EEO Court Cases: Completed and In Process ^ ^ 

List* of Major Government Contractors 

Salary Surveys for Managerial, Professional and Technical Position 

A. National . • , , ^ 

B. , Local ' '. ' 

Analysis of lilWEP-Placements ^Made ' . ^ ' . 

r 

* VOLUME III: SUPPLY: LOCATION OF PROJECT SITE ' * - / 

Table of Contents ' . 

Data Regarding Area Colleges Enrollment and Recent Graduates ' 
A. . Listing^ of NeariDy Four-Year Colleges and Universities - * 

.B. Total Enrollment Da^a and/or Degrees Awarded by Institution, 
Major Field of Study and Year ... , . ^ 

C. Data oh Enrt^llment of Minority' Women ' ' , 

D. Numbers of Recent Minority Women Graduates' 

E-. Listings of Recent Minority College (Graduates 

F.^ Minority Women' Registered 'with Local College Placement Offices 
Leads and References to Patexitial MWEP Clierfts 

A. Miscellaneougv Listings af Potential MWEP Clients 

B. * Lehis to Individuals who are Potential MWEP Clients ' ' ' 
Analysis of the Labor Market fpr Teachers - 

Characteristics of MWEP Applicants oh' File ' « 



.In the course of conducting research, for the Mii^rity 
Women Employment Program, researchers h^ve learned some useful 
hints. Some of these tips are listed below in the hope that 
others wi£l benefit from our experien'ce. 

' (1) Make the initial company conta^.t by telephone, asking - 
the secretary to direct you to the pei;son who handles recruitment 
and hiring of professional and managerial staff (or. whatever - 
.occupatiopal groups on which you are focusing) . ^ ^ ♦ , 

(2) Do not use a printed '*form or formal questionnaires 
in the interviews with company personnel officials because the 
official may often just request that you leave the form to be re- 
turned by mail, refusing to proceed with the personal interview. 

. ' ' *t a. 

Personnal interviews offer strong advantages over mailed 
questionnaire- returns in that the personal interviews are 
more "information rich". You can pick .up a lot by watching 
for reactions to questions, e.g. facial expressions pr other non- 
'Verbalcyes. Further, interviews provide an ppportunity tO' 
probe ^into' areas in which initial responses are vague or, 
especially interesting. . * • ' 

Telephone interviews, altho'ugh not as "information rich" 
as personal interviews offer the advantages of consuming 

' little time for both' the interviewer and the interviewee, 
and consequently sometimes offer easier access to employer 
officials. However, telephone conversations do not yield 

-'*as .much* information as do personal interviews and it may^ be 
difficult to establish necessary rapport on the telephone 
alone. - ^ ' * 

Often trhe best strategy .is to use a mixture of approaches. 
^J'or example, begin gathering- information on an industry you know 
little about initially by conducting personal interviews; 
- then supplement this with teli^'phone interviews. 
* •* 

(3) ' Prepare a set of interview questiofls beforte the 
interview. • ' Try to become as well acquainted, as possible 
with- the firm being interviewed. Often you <::an obtain a 

^ copy of the company's most recent .annual report in a college 
pl^c^ment office. Glance over it.^ The more you '.already know 
about the company and industry the more credibility ' you have 
with the person being ii:iterviewed> This also saVes time in 
the interview, improves communication, and(^ll6ws you - to 
bptter '"pinpoint'Vor target questions. ^ 

. ^ ' ^ • 

(47^^Be~^3^-%ra^f_as possible in the interview^. Have a 
healthy "riBspect fortheVvall^^ interviewiees ' time. 

They are 'often very busy people 
i 

y' , ' . ^ V 

(5) Show an interest 

suggestioK« made *byj the* ip 




>t ■ - 

" in responses and respect; for 
^erviewee. They may prove helpful. 
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^^-.^^^j^je) Get set in your mind^a brief, logical, believable , 
and hor^€Btr-Biq^aTla^ of your project. Never be dishonest 
or misrepresentyourSBi^^^ same time, realize that 
you need not "lay all your carjr~Dn— Uia..^ta^ at the beginning 
of the interview, — 

(7) - Never allow anyone interviewed to think that you are-\. 
going to quote them for publication. You might mention at the 
beginning qf the interview that you will obtain prior permission 
for publishing any quotations, 

• '18) As a followup, it is often. useful to send some sort of 
suiranary or written description 'of the project to everyone you in'ter 
viewed, thanking them for their time and cooperation • _This 
need not be a description of the full project, but' rather 
mainly something to "stay in touch", and .to show ,,t1>e inter- 
viewee that , the project did (or does) at least rei\ilt .in ^ * 
something. . ^ 



(9) Keep a card file or other record of ai^ (thevnames, 
^titles, addre&ses, and phojne numbers of all the '.geopl-e you 
interview along with the dates^you interview^ thfexffr^:;;'I^s 
helps in future correspondence as well as in writing report s^---^ 
on the project later. ' * > ^ ' * 

(10) It is often useful to hand the inters i e^ek^'^Qn^' \ 
business card when you introduce yourself. ' This helpa;' ^e3;- 
tablish your credentials and often the interviewee^ i' 
respond in like manner providing his name correctly spelled, 
his title, address, an^i phone number. 

(11) In genearal , make 'an^ appointment with your inter-' 
vieWeei; — ^jne people b'eicome very upset when you walk in, \ 
without an a^pdiirtmeat ^because they, consider it a sign"'6f 

low regard for their importance. - . ' * ^ - 

^'M , \ ' „ 

(12) In dealing with information sources who are 
reluctant to cooperate or who seem hesitant to offer any 
information bayond minimally answering questions, it is 
often hfelpful to begin the ^interview by requesting a copy 

of a list of publications^ issued by the person or organization 
and by asking questions * regarding the scope of operations. * 

< -• ' ' 

Much of the research ^utilized by the Minority Women 
Employment 'Program was performed separately from the project by 
an organ iz^'trion involved in Studies of the labor market for 
college graduates. This separation of research from field 
operations has sev^^ral advantages. For example, it has allowed, 
the project to sift through vast amounts , of data more efficiently 
than through traditional job development efforts which are not 
research-based. Secondly, it has reserved MWEP field staff 
the opportunity to introduce their own*program by themselves 
directly. 



(2). ' E<nployer Contact and ;Job Development ^ ^ * • 

Co^ntact with employers is the primary responsibility 
of the locaL project director. In order to make effective 
use of the director's time, priority is given to q^ntacting .. 
majpr fitms -identified by research as having prese^ and 

• future "job openings and hence likely to be productive of 
lob' orders. ■ Research also attempts to identify asjaccurafeely 
~as~T)0^sibie the persons who make "hiring decisions in each 
firm.* Initial--ly-,^j:ssearchers request to speak with (Whomever 
is. responsible fof recruiting candidates for professional or 
manageri-al job openings. Generally,, ,this person woifks with the 

.personnel .department and operates as a scre&ning agent for a. 
higher level" o'fficial . 

Unless .the employer is referred by a personal contact, • 
^ firms are generally first contacted by means of a letter'. 
The letter introduces MWEP to the employed and explains its 
functions. It emphasizes that MWEP endeavors to provide 
applicants who meet the employer's specified standards; 
thereby reducing some of the firm's screening costs, and, requests 
an appointment to discuss the program more full,y. .Firms 
which do not respond to the initial letter receive followup 
telephone calls soliciting an interview, typically two weeks 
, after the letters are sent. In only( a few instances have 
firms proven resistant to both appeals.- • • • ^ 

' ' It ife in the initial interview that" the project direcfor, 
attempts to establish a positive rapport with the company of- 
ficials, beginning with the app'ropriate per sonnel . representative . 
It .is re-emphasized tha£ the purpose of MWEP is to help the 
employer recruit minority women for "the firm. It -is made cl^ar ^ 
that MWEP'will fully obseVve the employer's standards, andrwill 
endeavor to screen its registrants and refer,only those women • 
who appeared to satisfy all of. the requirements of the Dob. 
It is further stressed that MWEP specializes in managerial, _ 
technical and professional occupatioQS. MWEP asks to be>' . , 

informed when hiring occurs for these pdsitiohs and what the 
requirements for the job are. " ' * ■ 

- ■ ~^ ' • 

somewhat familiar with the firm and its' operation-s through, 
briefings provided by research or through experience with - 
slmlla^ fi?ihs, the pioject director seeks to .establish [credibility 
as a knowledgeable and reliable aid to the employer in seeking 
qualified women.' Such initial credibility ' is further en- 
hanced by sending quality referrals appropriate to the - . 
firm's needs and evejitually Solidified through successful 
placement of a qualified minority Woman Who performs well on 
the job. • • ' , ' , . • 
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: ,.In a very successful meeting with an employer, the 

f project director may receive job descriptions of speci^fic 
openings that currently exist in tHe firm. Other* times, an* 
employer, having learned 'pf the type of registrants* the , - 
v^fogram has on file,, will agree to notify the program. whefn 
^vacancies occur or when training programs are scheduled* to/^ 
begin* • , * 

* Occasionally, it^ is apparent from> the initial meeting 

* that the employer is negatively disposed^ toward hiring minority 
^WOmen. Sometimes the stumbling block is the person interviewed. 

Although the organization .may have a gOod faith affirmative^ ^ 
action -prograjn, an individual personality can l^ome a signi-" 
ficant barfier to' achieving affirmative action and- cooperating 
- with the project.^ In such cafees, the' task, for project staff 
tecom^s finding a wa^ to cirgumvent the person who is an 
pbstacle withcfut irreparably violating eBtalplished -chains of 
command or other important company jJtocedures or norms. 
-'Getting by a particularly stubborn- personnel ^official without 
ruining employer rapport can often .be^^a very sensitive matter, 
requiring 5ome additional research oil the particular cfompany. 
Also, deciding whether the problem is the* indiyidual contacted 
l^or company policy generally Us a difficult issue. MWEP' 
project directors must try to be alert to the reasons behind 
the deadends they face. 

Sometimes employer representatives simply re^ct negatively 
\to the personality of the MWEP project direCKtor.' -If this is 
thought, to be the case,' MWEP sends ani^her staff member td 
interview the individual. Sometimes just a different 
^personality will help make the breakthrough/ " - r 

Persistence in- employer followup is- a crit^ical ingredient 
:.n effective job develdpment. ''often MWEP staff have had to 
try contiguously for four months to arrange an"^initial inter- 
view with 'an employer.^ Ev<sn once rapport is establishe^> . 
it must be maintained- ^by. regular contacts. However, unless 
the employer specifically requests MWEP staff to check on a 
daily or weekly basis for job orders, it is not a\,g6od idea* 
to do so. Although such frequ^njt contacts are a commonplace 
'tactic used by private employment agencies, A^any employers 
^yiew them as h^rassin^. Effective employer fqllowup ' ' 

'provide? an^ occasional gentile reminder that MWEP is av^ila^bLe 

• land eager to assist 'a compafty find competent managerial and 
professional staff. ^ . - 

' . '# * . ' » 

Ai-key objective of an outreach program* is . to influence 
^er attitudes through use of what* Alexis He:rmanj national 
MW?P proj'ect director, terms' the "emjployer-per suasion-outreach" 
technique. Employers are influence^d by the project in several 
ways. ;Since the businesses know they are dealing* with people 
who know the law regarding employment dl|i^»imi nation and since' 
they realize they will be questioned in Eollowup debriefing, 
employers kniw they must have a good reason for rejecting' an 
MWEP a^pplicant. MWEP does not adopt a hostile position ±6ward 
employers. However, it often assumes an a&3vocacy role 6ri i)ehalf 
of qualified referrals. | This ia a very important distinction. . 



As has been shown by- the ;^EP experience, problertTs do arise 
in job development. For example ^/ either be^amse the employer 
has no current opej>ings in managerial, technical or professional 
occupations or to 'test.MWEP' s delivery capabilities, an employer 
will provjLde a clerioai job order to JA^EP-. , Thd.s often presents 
a problem , to MWEP staff. On one hand," MWEP'does ndt want to 
foster the reputation o^f placing clerical, personnel!. On the 
Other hand, MWEP does not ,w^nt to turn off an ^emploiyer .by failing 
this initial test, ^ and furtHer, certain cl^erical positions offers 
good pay and upward mobility. Moreover, although MWEP does not 
ieek applicants' desiring clerical* po^i^ions, ;5ome do apply. 
The resolution to this' problem has be^n to refer candidates 
to the jpb if (1) -suitable applicants are available on file, 
and (2) the position offers feufficier^t quality aftd upward- 
mobility -v^to merit consideration^j^ iqotwith^tanding this response 
to cleriAal job offers, MWER%stresses to erftploy^rs that its chief 
focus and abilities lie in filling- noncl^ricil white collai: positions 

Publicity to business ^irms i^s.sa sensitive matter. The ' 9" 
key is to maintain a. profess'iona^ image and reach employers who - 
will sincerely respond. A massive broadcasting campaign brings 
in many firms who wish only.1:o "jtouch base"", fulfilling for- 
malities of making "good, faith''' efforts to achieve affirmative 
action. Some firms ^re so blatant as to request a letter as 
"proof" of their contact — without so much as interviewing .or 
♦otherwise seriously considering any available MWEP applicants on 
file. This sort of behavior wastes, valuable staff time, raises 
staff frustration, creatjes .an atmosphere of distrust and ' generally ^ 
consumes m,uch staff .energy in; weeding those^ sincere responses 
from those who ^re merely goin^ through the 'formalities . 

Probably the most effective "fp'rm of outreach to- employers , 
has been personal refer^ls f rdm business conta^cts with whom 
MWEP has established- a good relationship. Thus, business 
clients established in orje citV have ^been asked for referrals, j 
in other cities. ^ ' • / ' 

Informajiion rei^airements for MWEP-style job development 
.are extensive.* Not onXyj i^ information 'on job openings an^„- 
formal requirements -obt a ined, often "^ust a^ impprt^iit are In- 
formal requirements. For example, a work exjferience require-. , ^ 
unent stated' in a job order may actually, mean "experieijce . j.^^^. 
preferred" rather than "experience required/' Important mrcrmal 
job requirements may include pr^f erre^ personal appearance . 
iftcluding Jiair style and dress, manners, motivations, per- * ^ 
/lonality ^types ,and other .factors. ^ Each organization looks* 

for applicants who will "fit in" with their or ganizajtional . 
' atanosphere. Put another way, "people hire folks they like", 
ft/areness of such informal requirements in applicant -preparation 
bd screening is often essential to getting apHicants placed. \ 
5ne of the key functions of an oirtijeach. orgafhizatioh boils 
pbwn to preparing people 
jobs to meet an emplojyer 
Informal requirement^. 



who meet the* paper -qualifications 'for 
's more subjective, often unwritten, 

J 
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' to. what an employer's informal requirements are can * 

be.pickea up by observant^^outreach staff on personal -oompany 
Visits.' (How are ojiher ^employees dressed?. How do they act?) 
.Another important source' is the feedb^k-p^^vided in debriefing 
calls with -employers after applicant interviews. ^ 

I^elevant information for effective job development Also 
includes data on the seasonality of hiring patterns , ^upgr^ading 
paths, detailed step by s£ep hiring procedures, the firm's 
decision-making processj^egarding new hires, training programs, 
30b security, and" upward mobility and career paths available 
from various entry level positions. All of this information . 
. IS especi-ally useful in the preparation anS screening of applicant 

(3) Recruiting Applicants ^ . 

• / 
In recruiting qualified applicants, it is essential tp remain 
receptive-_to the attitude of "use every, lead and find ±hem any 
way you can." .However, givep limited resources, one must ^qcus ■ 
most efforts where there is the greatest payoff. A little » 
experipienti^g generally reveals that what , initially appear to 
-be obyit)uS sources of applicanjis . of ten yield 'very few. ~ Further,-- 
selective f-ecruiting is generally -more effective knd less " 
expensive in s^aff time and money than mass "advertising . • 

Although MWEP recruiter-counselors have "used a variety 
^ of .techniqdes to locate qu^al^fied and interested minority • 
candidates^ by far- the most effective means has been^ word--of- ' 
mouth contact. When a program begins operatfons, all applicants 
riB3ected' for staff positions with' the project are invited to 
utilize "the services, of the- pro'ject: to find other jobs. Many • 
hear of MWEP through a friend or'relative or eifiployer, and makeV 
contact with the program. An effective' Outrearff staff fosters V.- 
. word-ofrmoutb or informal networks as much as possible.. Their 
job tfoes not stop when they leave the office; -rather. Outreach, ^ 
staff must virtually live , the project, ^reading the word to 
friends, relatives and^ acquaintances in'^ociaj. and other occasions 
off the job. By design Outreach staff are heavily involved in 
their communities which puts them in a position to. well utilize 
sevetal natural "grapevines." " * 

" In addition to utilizing word-of -mouth contact, MWEP 
has initiated selective publicity efforts focused dn likely 
minority candidates. Announcements have been periodically 
made through minority news media.* Guest appearandes have ''^m 
been tn'ade on TV anST radio shows to explain the project. 
Yearbooks and graduation anr»uficements from nearby pre- 
dominantly minority college/ ^haye"^ b'feen , probed for names. 
Researchers and f ield *staf f also have ^;:ulled through listings 
of minority college graduates to find potential candidates. 
Su^h listings, int:lude th^ Directory of MinQrifeyT 
College -Graduates, 1971-72, S panish- >Surnamed American College 
Graduates; 1971-^72, arfd Affirmative Action Recruitment ' 

-. ^ -18 ■ . ' 
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Directory'; • Human Resources ii^ Higher Education . Letters 
are sent to those .listed and d'ther attempts are made to , ' 

contact them. Since college graduates are -a highly mobile . ^ 

population, such listings }?^come out of date very fast, and 
the response rate" to such mailings -is generally low. 
Also, some of those who are reached may already be satis- ■ . 
f actorily eitiployed and these may help loca):e good job opportunities 
MWEP attempts to make use of every possible lead to qualified 
candidates. In addition/ MWEP recruits applicants .through 
alumnae' groups and minority student organizations including 
black sororities such as Alpha Kappa Alpha, Delta Sigma Theta 
"and Zeta 'Phi -Beta. MWEP recruiter-counselors 'also make contact 
with college- placement officers and contacts in various . acacjemic 
departments in^ocal colleges, and universities. A subst^antial 
applicant supply has been established by acquiring from 
these sources lists of women qualified in a wide variety 
of academic areas. Contacts are also made with minority 
professional organizations in search of experienced, 
applicants who are seeking to. upgrade and/or ch^nge_ 
careers-. Sometimes organizations may even be created to 
.fill needs, perceived by the pro ject ' s staff.' Thus, -the • 
MWEP-Atl;anta staff assisted ^ih founding' the Atl.anta 
Association of Black 'Personnel Administrators. This 
qtoup has not only' been helpful in referring applicants 
to MWEP but has provided some useful contacts with the- 
Atlanta business community. In Houston, ^he MWEP .project 
director was one of the co-founders of Bl^apk Women for ' . . 

Social .Change," a Qommunity organization which has provided J 
contacts and other assistance to MWEP-'llouston . . 

Despite careful efforts to be selective in recruitment, . . 
applicants without - college training ot experience—individuals . 
the" project is n'ot designed to serve — will apply. In these 
cases, it is best to fight the- natural tendency to try to 
help them yourself. This only dilutes your efforts. A 
bette* approach is to make a referral to a more appropriate 
agency in the community. If possible, make the referral to 
• a personal contact and follow through, to assurj that the 
referral got there. Good ref erral^re^uires a-%ood personal 
knowledge of resources in your conMinity. . ^ . 

Even among the degreed- applicants to the project, there 
are individuals MWEP will simply not b4 ablfe to assist, some 
. who require more help than a .program like MWEP can give* them/- 
.or some who arrive with unalterable negative attitudes such as , 
"I'Ve been to college for 4 years and the world, owes me a good 
job!" 



•'■See Appendix C for full "references tp these- and other 
recruiti<ig sources. • r- 
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(4) Preparation and Screfening of Applicants' 

..Having obtaine'd infbrmation about the available jobs,'. 
there ^remains the formidable task of selecting MWEP' regis- 
trants most qualified t9 f ijl the openings and preparing r 
them: to apply fo^ the job.' 'This process generally involves ^ '. 
30b and career counseling, resume preparation, preparation 
for the job interview, test tutoring, general support and ' 
.encouragement, and followup to -each job referral. V 

_ ^ Upon initial -contact with MWEP offices, the registraTit 
xs asked to.'f^ill out &n application form requesting inforjna-~ 
tion about .her personal charafcteristics , labor force" experi- 
ence, educational background and career goals." If- one of - 
the staff (generally a recruiter-coupselof j is immediately 
available ,r the registrant will be interviewdH. In the 

. event that an immediate interview is nat possible, an ap- 
pointment IS scheduled for the near future. Dealing Vith 
applicants on an • appointment basis is important"SQ that- you ♦ 
give full 'att^ention to applicants in the office and to a'V^d * 
or minimize waiting on the parit of the individuals you ;serve.#- 
Appointments also e^ablish a more professional tone in office 
operations-. - • • ' 

During the initial interview, the recruiter-counselpr 
reviews much of the material on the application "form in 
order to gain a more complete picture of the client. - - 

.In addition, the recruiter-counselor attempts -to establish 
rapport- with the job .seeker since -gaining her- trust and ' ^ 
confidence is essential to effectively working with her '.later. 

^Subjects covered on the application fo^rm present obvious 
material foir' extended conyer'sation, whidh is helpful in 
establishing initial rapport. TDurlng the -interview recruiter- 
counselor attempts to form a clear im^ession- of .the qccupa- 

"tional interests, communication abilitie^^personality traits, 
and work skills of the applicant. Also observed are hel:., 
ability to respond in an inteJCview situation, her kjiowjedge ^ 

of the job;market, and the g«jaeral impression she mak:^ b^,* " 

means of hef personal af)pearance and through her res.mm^. 
Based on this information, .along with an assessment of- the 
state u^' the -jo^roarket, the project .staff is kble to 

^.formulate a progf-am of work designed to enhance the 
empioyability of the registrant. .The key to success 'as' - 
an interviewer is to become an acute listener. It shoUl^ be 
noted, that a significant part of the Interview consists-^of 
educating the woman to the realities , of. the job market,' 
occasionally informing , her that tKe jobs to which she aspires 
are quite scarce, but also pointing out that the client may be 
qualified for jobs she' h.ad only vaguely considered previously.-^ 
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\ The proigram of/wbrk, of course, varies .with ttie particular.* 
needs of the j^o^'an and the "urgency with which the training is 
needed, -as dictated by the state of th.e market. ^ initially', 
the stress is on basic/ beginning witrh resume preparation. *It 
• is quite common for a 'registrant not to iande;:stand the purpose • 
of the'-resume and to have inappropriate information listed. ^ 
A ^second common error wpmen make isjbo mini^nize the kinds of. 
experience they have had.-, Often the" chief » task jji resujie 
assistance is simply drawihg out' the good experience background 
.from tW applicant and puttingit on paper. ' MWEP stfiff ^Iso . 
'indicate to the cliLent that different types of. resumes may be 
called for JLn app^iri^ for various types of jobs, i,e,^ emphasis 
m^ght^ be placed^m^dif ferent a^ects of a person ' s .background 
or' the mater^iiari mightr jDe presepibed in a different manner' in. 
•order to be^ reflect the applicant's qualifications for the , 
positiDj^^esirea* WJVEP. staff may^ assist the registrant* to^ , 
' tafXpifresumes for use* in a particular j^pb . referral -^e spec rally 
foremployers who'aVe particularly, attentive to written profiles 
their^job applicants:' In this regard, individuals »have . . 
been a^ssisted in preparing^as many as^ f ive jcustomized resumes* 
More specific suggestions on resun\e ^'preparation can be found 
in Appendix E ,of 1%:is handbO<?k. '; ' ' ^ y • 

Alo.ng 'with the resOmfe, much a^ttention is devoted'to job ^ . 
i^itervieV prepar^ation ; Preparation ^f ox job' interviews is 
critical because often heavy emphasis is given by employers ■ , 
to impressions gained in- such encounter^. Women who the 
staff feel' are in particular need -of 'assistance are given "mock"^ 
or simulated'' interviews which* provide them^ the -opportunity 
to become comfortab'le and ga^rr^ confidence* ^in an Interview 
setting as well as of fering \hem feedback and" sugg'estions • for 
imprpving t^eir interview performance. ' \ y ' 

\ • ' • . 

The interviews ^re generally conducted vith MWEP staff ^ 
^•^sing as an employer ' s "personnel representative. ^' The - ^ 
''purpose of 'the dnterview^is, of cour-se, to present the 
registrant with n:he kind of situatibn she can, expect to 
encounter when^ applying, for a .jjoJ^i. . Jlha. JL^l^erv^^ a^ks^ 
a series of prepared, questionsof engages the applicant in-, 
a genera'l ^discussipn about the "activities of -the cbmpaTiy or 
^^bout the applicant,' s job e^fperience of career goals. 

"a common characteristic ^of many of the clients i^s tffefe - 
they assume a passive role in the interviews.- That is, thdy 
resfTor/S to questions in the most' direct terms* and tai^ely ^ , 
^^^^ise ^^qneBtrions o^ their own about how employment with 
the firm m'ay satisfy some- of their personal objectives. 
Considerable time m^y be spent indicating -to the registrant . 
how, she can be mor^e engaging* in her -conversation in an interview 
^context . 
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Tips. are provided on how to respond- to questions' assertiv6ty 
rat^-her than aggressively. -^For example, if a woman is a'&ked^'' 
how she p^^ns to take care of her children while she works, the 
>IWEP counselor generally -advises her to avoid an. angry response 
such as "That's an iljLegal question!* I'm not, going to an^er 
that! That's- none Qf your 'business! " EVen though the question 
is aa illegal one and even though it is none of the interviewer's 
business, such a response is likely to eliminate her chances 
for employment. A more effective, answerBBbuld be a simple 
assertive sti^tement: "I have made full ^rangements for taking 
care^af my children." An interview topi<: in which women ^ 
often -lack assertivene^ is the issue of* pay. MWEP applicants 
are counselled to have a^*^ecific figure in mind and not to 
undersell themselves. 

It ^is much easier to be assertive if one can avoid being 
angered or frightened by unexpected questions. Thus) part 
of intervi,ew preparation is to defuse the: element of. fear due 
to surprise in job interviey/ing.*,^ MWEP counselors compile 
specific questions asked by individual employers, and use tbem 
in inocJi^ij^i^feerviews . A|fi example of a question commonly as-ked 
*is "What skills and abilities can you contribute to this job?"* 
Applicants are .encouraged and assisted to consider how their 
assets and attributes might fit with the particular job. 
Consideration of such matters prior to the interview helps 
them to have prompt assertive, ^^ositive answers during the 
actual interview. * ^ ' 

Bm:entially embarrassing questions also receive speaial. 
atli^ntion'. For example, job applicants are 'commonly asked: 
"What is your greatest fault?" With coaching in si<nulated 
interviews, applicants can often turn such questions to ±heir 
advantage.. For example, one response might be: "My greatest ' 
fault is impatience^, ^ I just hate to remain idle — I like to 
get^^hings done." 

''Together, project staff and applicants seek ^ way to deal/ 
with potential weaknesses. Perhaps the best illustration of 
this is the case of Diane Smith (fictitious oame) in Atlanta. 
In her initial^ interview, Diane indicated that she had an 
atH:ack of sickle^ cell anemia when sh'e was four years gld. . ^ 
Even though the disease did not recur, piane feared- that 
it wou ld offer employers an ^excusei^tio rej f^r-^ Y^f^ir. ; ' " 

course,^ every interviewer has favorite questions. ^EP 
staff try to uncover these in debrlefings with previous re- 
ferrals. A good starting place to look foa3K questions ^commonly 
asked by employers is the listing entitled ^Fifty Questions 
Asked, by^ Employers During the Interview with College* Seniors" 
contained in the 1975 Endicott report. These questions have 
been reprinted in various places; but the original may be ~ 
found in Frank S. Endicott, , 1975 Trends in,..Entp|.oyment 6f 
College aijd University Graduates' in Business and Industry 
;(pubiished in November 19 74' by the American Society for 
Personnel ^administration, '19 Church Street^ Be^r^^,-. Ohio 44017). 



To" support Diane*^ case, pro jegt. staf£- were able to . ; 
gather letters documenting a perfect attendance record in 
"> sbhool and on, her work-study job. They also obtained a . 
letter- from a physician certifying that the disease was. in * 
remission and was expected to offer no further -problems. 

Previous to coming* to the' Minority" Women Employment 
Project," Diane had been quite , apprehensive about employer' 
reaction^^to her health status. Afterward, she felt secure 
enough to initiate the subject herself in interviews, provid- 
' ing documentation to minimize any potential negati\>e • impact 
OR employe'r a-Jbtitudes. 'oiane was subsequently employed and « 
is -still working with the firm with whom she was placed. ^ 

Often, an applicant cannot verbalize her. career goals, 
a point on which some employers place key attention. In coach- 
ihg. during mobk interview sessions,' MWEP staff ask questions • 
of the applicant, providing insight into her real interests, 
and objectives. They also reflect bhck to the applicant 
wh^t she indicates to them. Through this propess, the 
applicant generally^gains the ability to express herself - 
^ rega-rd'ing her career goals, enhancing her self-jassurance 
in real interviews with employers. 

A major point ^should be emphasized here. Do not 
■ encourage applicants -to respond with standar dized responses. 
. . Rather seek to uncover answers which are appropriate to their 
individual personalities and in their own words, as much as ^ 
possible.' A series of referrals who .all mouth the same 
answers to interview questions will only serve to repel 
^ employers or lead thW'to doubt the sincerity of your 
candidates. ' \ , ^ ' ^ 

- ' • • ■ ' ' ■ . ^ 

- - Another' area in which. many applicants need assistance. 
• is in the matter of groomicg, style of dress, ajid interview 
posture. 'In making suggestions regarding such pei^onaJ 
and pptentially sensitive matters , -MWEP 'staff genei^-''''- 
takfe a cautious approach. They have' found, however 
once they gain the. trust and confidence of the clifent, she 
is often quite receptive to suggestions regarding feyh matters 



, Job counseling often takes the form of working with' 

Iclients in groups as well as individually. One technique 
\as been to invite several, registrants to seminars on em- 
^oyment opportunities for women in nontraditional occupations^ 
job categories which few minority women had previously con- 
sidered , '"such- as insurance, wholesale sales or communitations . 
The seminars are attended by. employer representatives Jfho . 
•make presentations "regarding the. particular occupation. On 
the one hand, these seminars provide minority women with an. 
orientation to occupations new to "them; on the other hand;,, 
the seminars give industry executives^ the opportunity to meet 
and interchange with a group of competen^t minority women. 
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The xnteraction often produces placements. For. example/ in 
\Houston, one 'MWEP workshop resulted in seven placement as 
»©cili±ies engineers for a large communications firm. - ' 

Test tutoring is' of ten an import'ant facet of job pr&ara- 
tion. Sincef .employers make substantial investments many^ 
of the people who fill their managerial, technical, and pro- 
fessional occupations and because they seek individuals who 
have the potential to adyance to higher level positions, . 
many firms, utilize various tests in their screening procedures. 
Thus, MWEP tutors ^applicants in test-taking. Such 
tutoring consists of orientation to and practice with the 
general types of tests to be taken. In^this effort, MWEP 
is able to draw on the testing expertise of Recruitment / ^ 
•an^i Training Program, Inc. gaine^ through tutoring tor 
apprenticeships and G^tMter occupations.* RTP test tutoring 
strategies. have proven ef f ective; ' for example, of ten MWEP ' 
candidates tak'ing an aptitude exam for ^-professional position 
with a major corporation in Atlanta in April 1975, all passed. 
In response, the c.ompany revised its testing practices ^ 
and adopted different tests. Although MWEP had to revise its 
tutoring material j^n turrt,^the n^w test offered no significaht 
barriers to *MWEP applicants. 

The key emphasis on test tutoring in MWEP focuses on 
practicing with similar tests. The. first objective is to-' 
find out what softs of te^ are utilized by the employer. 
If they are stai^arized e^ns, find out which types. If 
they are exams developed by the individual employer, find • 
out generally what subjects TiTfey cover and which standardized 
tests most nearly match them, ' 

- Once the test is identified, MWEP staff find workbooks 
and similar exam& on- which applicants can practice. It is a 
good idea to. compile sets of practice exams and workbooks' ■ 
over time.« -"'feractice with the tests fulfills a couple of ' 
purposes. P^rst, igs^'^prbvides ^ome familiarity with" the sort 
of test to beV'aken, helping to ^alleviate fears in the real 
testing situation. v Secondly, working through test problems 

dftpn reveals v i ^oak areas ^ ox type d of problcma which the ' 

applicant finds troublesome.* ^ Once weak sppts are identified, 
staff can selectively tutor applicants to help master the 
types of problems tliey find most difficult. ^ 

To assist with its test tutoring efforts, RTP has compiled 
a training- manual for the use o.f d^ts 'project staff. Excerpts, 
from this manual are -contained in Append j.x* E of this, handbook. 
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By ffesignNthe MWEP ajiproaCh ^to job placement is 'a 
very personal process t Every MWEP'-staff member- is encouraged ? 
to attempt to become familiar with each appl-icant as much 
'as possible. A key emphasis is plac^d- on pifpvi ding support - 
•and .encouragement — particularly to those lacking self-- 
confidence. Personalizfed assi^ance is reflected in other 
vays. For example, i& transportation is a problem for an ' • 
applicant, MWEP staf f.^ may assist, with information on auto- 
mobile financing* or suggest leads. for purchasing. an in- ' 
expensive car or heip the applicant locate an apartment in 
.aji" area which, will ' facilitate her commuting to work. • MWEP 
staff -may pick up application forms during office hours 
to assist candidates whp cannot leave work but_ desire to 
upgrade their careers.- If an applicant has child care 
problems, MWEP staff may help to arrange for day care. 
In part, it is in this* personal atteintion which distinguishes'^ 
MWEP from other job matching mechanism's or agencies. ' ■ " 

Applicants are aften coached for particular job inter- . 
views as well as generally assisted .with presenting them.- 
selves in interview* situations. As a principle, referrals 
are made only to employers who have been personally interviewed 
by project staff. Once an applicant is prepared, she is 
referred to an employer on her own. MWEP staff do' fiot 
accompany the applicant to the interview itself.. The 
-applicant represents herself" to the employer. » 

' Following each job referral, MWEP staff * debrief both " 
applicants and employers asking them to describe their 
impressions and reacti||pns. l^mpioyers who do not hire 
applicants are ks\ed why. This information helps staff 
itiemBers learn more precisely what types of interviews 
speci.fic employers conduct as 'well as better ^sess employer 
need's for future referrals.'^ Often, this immediate feedback 
from eihployers" of fers.^ good means of learninaythe informal 
selection criteria which tan bfe just as important as formal 
job requirements.'. App^licants also find ifhelpful to review 
their experiences to' Team how they might be more effective 
in subsequent interviews. - . ^ ' 

(5) Making- tiie Pldcemen^— ^ — ■ '—r ; 

One' of the keys to ma'kifig successful placements is' J 
establishing the program as a credible and i;eliable source 
of qualified minority 'women'. Thus, it is critical that 
the program refer only' people who meet the qualifications 
*of the employer. This: is especial Ly important on the initial 
referral": If possible, it is useful -to send three applicants 
•to each job. iJach should meet the paper q'ualif ications of the 
job although. they might differ in personality. Avoid making • 
referrals without providing them special preparation for the 
interview. ' . - f * ' ~ 




'Over time, the aim of the program is to build raf^port . * * 
with employers so that th^y are motivated to call back when 
they have future openings. Building credibility $nd es- 
tablishing rapport are importarv^^ functions from the very 
first contact with the employer/ Ihitially, credibility - 
is established^ through appea3:ing professional .and knowledgeable 
about the .employers and their organizations and industries. 
Tljis involves conducting research and digestingt its results.* 
.Credibility is reinforced by referring qualified applicants 
to an employer's fob order. Credibility is then cemented 
by .placing a person who performs successfully on the job. 
Unfortunately, in the task 6f achieving credibility in the'^ 
early stages, a p^lacement who fail^^on the job does m6re to 
discredit the program than a successful placement does to • ' 
help a program./ This is one of the reasons why. with 'place- 
ments on the* job foilowup ,is so critical* Followup can 
sometimes help to solve the problems which arise before 
trouble develops. . , ' ■ 

(6) Followup 

Successful placement does not end Vi^e outreach ^effort. 
Contact is mainta-ir^ed with pl-acemehtg once on the job to ' 
assist with any jQb-redated problerrts which may develop, 
* especially in- thQ training or probationary perio'd. 

Contact is also maintained with the ,empyloyer, .immediate 
supervisor and friends of .the placement to determine the 
general impression the applit:ant has mad^. , ^ 

Followup is one < of' the most important phase^^^of an 
outreach operation, for it not only helps to assure that 
the g^ins made are maintained bCtt ^Iso, provides 'a means 
to obtain information for effectively 'making more placements . 

• Although vfirious' means — inclutiing mail and telegram — 
have been used by outreach organizations td followup with 
placements, typically contact is established with the 
placement directly, either .by' phone or in persorf. \ 

.As a followup technique MWEP has found it useful to 
organize its placements into a kind of alumnae association. 
-Suoh-carg^lvizations serve two objectives T First-, they provide . 
a support grqup~~on'^wKi?^r^^ can rely 

in coping with discrimination and other^prcbTeffis~BTTcbu^ 
on the 'job. Secondly, they foster the development of* an 
information network, further strengthening the Jinkage between 
business 'and the ^minority community.. And developing institu- 
tional linkages assists to overcome institutional discrimination. 



In these meetings, placements ^ai?e encouraged to dr^w on * 
their pwn resources to combat -thie dif f f ic^lties and discrimina- 
,tion the^y encounter on the job. Often,' these placements are 
the only m^inority women on the job and the support offered 
by women in similar . circumstances in other companies has 
been helpful. k , - ' . 

. Many of the problems encountered center around certairfi 
recurrent themes: (1) Sfcpme of the pl§>cements .are not given 

. hhallenging wprk and feel that their capabilities are not 
being utilized. This seems to be, a pattern when employers 
place minorities only as tokens. (2) On the other hand, 
some are beleaguered with k^signments beyond their stated 

. jc^' requirements, training 4nd/ori capacities,. Many of the ^ 
women view this as' discriminatory harrassment. (3). Some 
women complain ^at others {generally men) receive credit 
^for their work. For example, one woman working for a major 

. organizatipn in Houston, found a man was selected to present 
a year*and a half of her research work. (4) Many ^face the 
general problem of breaking out of the stereotyped roles in 
v/hich firms have treated wom^n in the past. Dealing with 
many oi the. problems pjresentf^d reqii^res ass^rtative^ behavior. 
Suggested references^ on assertion t]iaining are provided' in 

' Appendix D . ' ^ ' f 
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Establishing an Outreach Office • ' 

One of the first ste^s in physically setting up an 
outreach program is to secure an office and furnish it. An 
impoaftant factor that has tremendous bearing on recruiting 
success is the location af the office. It must be a location 
which, is accessible to both minority- a'pplicants as weil as 
einpl0yer representatives. TypicaLIy / this means an actiye 
^ dovmtown street; convenient"^" to public transportation, free 
or inexpensive parking, and motorJ^ expressways. 

Since a program i^, judged in 'part by , the image its 
of f ice>' conyeys , staff should procure and furnish an office 
to support the professional image of the program — within 
its budget constraints. " 

Ideal facilities for the' pro^rShi* include separate 
offices of the project director and for each of the recruiter 
counselors, a confererice room as space,^-for the clerical staff , 
supplies, and occupatipif^^^^^brary materials. In additiqn, 
it is useful to. have conV^^e^t aece?^ t,o a conference room 
which can be used for'test tutotials, workshops and staff 
.meetings.-^ f- j,,^' ^-^tX < 

Xt may be --possible to oper;?itNe a program- similar to the 
Minority Women rEniployment Program entirely on a volunteer basis, 
operating- from one's residence. The project's techniques 
and principles could well be applied by any group seeking 
to improve the status of an'.underutilized segment of the 
labor force. In fact, if employitfent discrimination is to ^ . 
be effectively overcome, a wide .variety of programmatic 
efforts are needed. 

Recordkeeping and Evaluation 

Because inadequate recordkeeping can sabotage a program 
no matter how efffective may be its efforts. Recruitment and 
Training Program maintains sttict centrali^ecj control in 
financial matters and^ provided each local outreach 6f f id%^ 
^ with .sufficient clerical support staff to maintain adequate 
records. of office operations for* review and evaluation. 

. , By nature, each field office tends to develop its own ^ 
individual methods of keeping track of proceedings. To' ensure 
that all necessary information needed t;o* evaluate. the proj-ect 
is collected; the research component, works with field staff 
to devise methods of collecting certain minimum information 
retfuired to evaluate the project — that is, to initiate some 
'^standardization without "Squashing initiative of staff who seek 
better ways of doing things. - . - ^ ' - 
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-Toward this end, MWEP developed a 'standard application 
form to be used in all of flees, .as well^as a standard format 
for submission to internal monthly progress reports. The 
internal progress report format includes six siction: 
U) company visits,, (2) communijty and public relations ^ 
activities, (3) information on placements, (4) lipplicant' 
activity summary, (5)- job orders received and referrals/ 
and (.6) special events scheduled. , The report covers from- 
the 21st of one month .to the 2 0th of the following so. that 
it can be included in the monthly progre^?report on the 
.first of each month.- In addition to using ^t he form for 
reporting purposes, MWEP administrators utiliz-e it to help ' 
monitor the field office activities. \ ' \ 

As part of this p^^ocess of standardization, MWEP has 
agreed on the following definition of- a placement: ' 

/ A placement is a MWEP registrant v^ho waT" ^ ' '.' 
expensively assisted in obtairilng ''hef ' job, whether 
oif not MWEP initiated the employer . contact . ExJ 
... tensively assisted means thalt arty or all oif ^hl*^ 
following supportive services have been prqj^ded 
to achieve the ^ployijient obtaiiied : test "prepara- 
tion, preparation for interviews (including mock 
interviewing), resume preparation, 'and job or 

.career counseling beyond the intake-- interview , 
Moreover*, the person placed must acknowledge the 
assistance received .and evidence of such assistance" ' " 

'must -be dociamented in MWEP files. ' 

• New hires on MWEP staff itself may not be ' 
counted, regardless of whether they come from ap- 
plicant files op have been o/,fered supportive 
services in the past. ■• .' .* * 

Occasionally^ applicants from one MWEP^ office ' « 
will be placed in -ip]^ orders "developed by another 
MWEP office. Sinc^ both of f ices " contribute to the — i 
placement in important respects, each are credited • / 
with one-half of a placement. X i 

Establishing adequate info'rmation collection procedures 
the beginning of a project is absolutely essential because 
it is all but impossible to collect^ information r^uired for 
evaluation once project operations have terminated. This 
means that information-collection- devices such as application 
forms must be designed with care. Also, a system for 
filing information pertinent to office operations must be 
developed at the start of the project. 
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staff Size . , % ' • " ^ ' j 

fech MWEP oijjtreach field office is designed to have * . 
a staff of four or five persons--a pro ject 'director , one 
or two recruiter-couns'elors , an office manager", and a secre- 
' tary. The organizational structure of eagJr office is shown > 
— in Chart 2 and job descriptions are provided in Appendix ^. 
However, it is important that these job' descriptions be, 
foj-lowfed flexibly. "In order for the staff to operate ef-. 
festively as a team, they must often cover for one another. 

» . ' . 

Staff Selection - 

. ' Since the success or taiiure o^f_-au outreach program much, 
reli'es cm the dedication and enthusiasm of the staff members, 
' careful staff selection^ is critical. There' are several 
important characteristics tp be sought in applicants for 

, staff positions: * ' , 

^ V - • . 

(1) Motivation/dedication to accomplish the 
objectives of the program.. • 

(2) Personality factors such as even temperament, 
empathy, and the ability to establish rapport 
with a wi^e~variety^ of people. • ^ . ., 

(3) Positive thinking as refrect.ed in behavior as 
■well as 'altitudes. .It-is especially important 

in innovative programs such as outreach to hir,e 
staff who consider the project's objectives to 
. ' be possible and who,, given , an. obstacle', im- 
mediately begin searching for a way around it. 



(4) Mental agility which includes_^ ability to handle 
several things at once and to'learij quickly. 

(5) Relevant job experience or technical tr^ning 
•in the area. (This is presented lastlSfecause 
candidates who meet tfie other qualifications 
for the job can be trained to develop^ this . ) 

Since successful outreach demands exceptional people, one 
must be highly Elective in choosing staff. -Irv. the ex- ^ 
perience of the Minority Women Employment Program, staff 
^ave-o#feeft-4nterviewed as many as forty (40) persons to • 
fill one' position. Such effort is also useful in another 
respect. 'Many of those whp are not selected have strong 
qualities in other areas' and may serve to provide- an initial, 
group of applicants available for placement once the local 
outreach office is established-. 
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staff Training 

The key to effective staff 'training is utilizing teaching 
techniques which- stress par|>icipant ii>volvement rather than / 
lectures. In MWEP experience, rcfle-playing ha^ been found . 
to be a very effective device, as have videotapes. Through 
the 'facilities of a local college, MWEP staff produced a 
video tape depicting an initial' interview sit\aation with 
a client. In the first scene, they showed wh^t not to do_. 
The' second scene illustrates the s^me appl^^nt properly . 
interviewed. The tape has since been used in MWEP training - 
and it provokes much discussion and learning. 

' .At the beginning of the project, it is useful to train 
the staff all together because they' learn much from one ' ^ 
another. All office staff including clerical personnel _ • 
should participate in training, and the role of each indi- 
vidual in making th€ project a success should be clearly 
arvd emphatically presented. Often staff switch roles, i.e., 
^e project director comnsels applicants and the recruiter- 
counselor .takes employer interviews. This - gives ■ each 
'better perspective on the other ' 5 . functions and gives the 
project added flexibility. 

Matters such "as staff selection, training, and job 
descriptions cannot be adec^iately described in mechanical 
terms because these are very human processes and each program 
' will encounter specific problems n^t even alludjd to here. 
For example, with job descriptions, it, is not how well 
each staff member , -fulfills his/her own description, bui;. 
how well the staff w\rk together as an, organized unit.' , 
Good intra-staff communication is absolutely essential . 
.to establish a team effort. . ' ' ' 
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Funding and Proposal Writing 

The -annual biSget of an outreach' office such as operated 
by the Minority Women's Employment Program runs in the' range 
of $60,000 to $100,000. • 



To Obtain funding at such a level requires writing a 
good proposal. Fortunate,ly , some materials are available 
to assist with proposal-writing, including the following-: 

U.S. Department 'of Labor Women ' s Bure'Su," "Tips' 
Tl^ Make Cents in Proposal Writing" (published 
--iifjune, 1975 and available from the Women's 
, "Bureau, Employment Standards Administration, U.S. 
Department- of Labor, Washington, D.C. . 20210) 

F. Lee and Barbar^/X. Jacquette, "What Makes A 
yGood Proposal ? " ^ Foundatio n News, January/February/ 
1973,. pp.- 18-^ ^ ' . ^' 

Written by^wo .foundation executives, €his^ article 
offers gdidelines for those seeking grants. . 



In general, the task in proposal writing is fourfold: 
(1) To show nee4 for what you propose to do (including some 
.perspective on the relative importance of i;his need), (2) To 
show a - means' to fill this need '(project design), (3) To 
prove that you have the credibility to accomplish what you 
plan ..to do in the project- design , and (4) To detail the 
budget you. will need to accomplish your abjective (s) . 

. Regarding, funding^ you Will need .-to pinpoint a sourcje. 
Since outreach is an employment project, prime sponsors under* 
the Comprehensive Emplo^ent and Training Act of 1973 are 
likely sources of funding and, you should find put all you can 
about how this legislation operates in your area. 

Other funding sources, including foundations,, may also 
be appropriate. Two rec^ent references which should provide 
helpful material here are as follows: • 

Howard Hei^lman and .Karen AbaVbanel, The Art of 
Winning Foundation Grants , New York: Vanguard 
Press^ 1975. 

Virginia P. White, Grants: How to Find Out About * 



Them and What Tp Do N ext, New Yprk: 
T97T7 " ■ 



Plenum Press, 
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Chapter 4 
«»*SUMMARY 

Outreach programs, iiritially deve'loped to place" minor ity 
youths into /building trades apprentices'hips , have shown pro- 
mise as effective affirmative action tools outside .of ,the 
constructioh industry as well. Operated by a:^inority 
organizatic^n and narrowly focused on placing -minority women 
into managerial and professional jobs, the Minority Women 
Employment Prjogram has shown itself to be successfu;L m a 
clientele in which underemployment is Severe. 

The outreach stra4:egy, as defined in the Minor ity4/omen 
Employment Program, has been described as a relatively ' simple 
one Involving .six functions: (1) research, (2) eijjployer 
contact and job development, (3) , recruitment of^pplicants., • 
(4) preparation and screening of applicants, ,m job place-. - 
ment, and (6) followup. Implementing these tasks, however,, 
is infinitely more difficul't than merely d^scribingi them-^- 
Implemfentation, means' (dealing with employers who refuse to 
recognize MWEP goals, and provide "only -c^rical job. orders. 

' Implementation means developing a sen^ or urgency- among 
staff to respond quickly and effici^tlx to fill meanig^ful 
job orders. Implementation m§ans>eoirrectly reading i^ormal 
job qualifications -Trom. a telephone debriefing after an 
applicant iriterview arid to ad^ng those informal criteria 
to the written requirementp^n screening, preparing, and 
referring the next cand><fates for that position. It means 

' maintaining contact^vdTth placements withdut annoying them 
with What they ma^^erceive as hassle or unnecessary help. 
Implementation means building rapport with industry, decision- 
makers over .time without being compromised in the process. 
Because outreach in practice involves so much more than 
outreach on paper, a manual such as 

can onay be a mechanical introduction to what is a demanding 
and delicate process requiring dedicated effort. 
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\ - ^Appendix A 
AIDS TO RESEARCH 



Suggested ^ Resources and Information to be Gathered From Each 

The following list is a catalog of information r.esources ^ 
along with suggestions foru information to be collected and 
tasks _to-be performed with each. It should be noted that 
the^e are meant as suggestions, whi^ch have been developed 
for use with the Minority Women E^ployment^Program and are 
intended only as a point of . departure . They need to be 
ad:apted to suit' the needs , of <x particular project or target 
group. If these suggestions are performed merely mechanically 
without any creativity, th,e research is not likely to be 
successful. 



From EEOC Data 



Demand Factors 



Gather statistics to show receat ^picture and trends ih 
employment by job . classification for race and sex. Whiqh I 
are the job categories and industries in which the target 
group is underrepr^ented? Wher^-is the need for the 
project the greatest? 

From the L^ibor Market Analyst in the Local Employment Service 
Office ^. 

1. Refuest a copy of their most recent. list of publica- 
tions" and sdlect items which iTiterest you'. - Som^ of the 
publications'^which may be useful include*^*E111e^'*ftrlrr^^ 

A. Monthly newsletters -^These provide 
'information regarding employment and 
unemployment in the local labor market. 
Obtain back issues of this and have 
your name placed on the mailing list ^ 

*for future issues if possible. 

B. ' Labor Market Reports - Published 
annually or *semi-annually, these 

/ ' reports provide more detailed analysis 
of iocal labor market conditions. 

C. Other materials - Local elBploi^nent . 
service offices also often publish*^ 

/ or distribute helpful informatj^^jri^lL— ^ — — 
topics such as job-seaxchT^ccupational 
counseling, and resume preparation. 

. ^ ' 39 41 



Prom/ ,Ptfh 11 shed-^u^es-^-Regaordingrilm^ 



It is best^to do as much background work on employers 
as you can before meeting them in person. Some 'good informa- 
tion sources on private firms incjude Moody ' s / Standard and 
^Poor ' s , and , Dun ^nd Bradstreet . * 

Points of inrormation to Took for include the -following: 

1. What kind of product (s) does the firm produce? 
\ r- -'"^ " ^ ' , 

2. Obtain a brief history of the firm. 

3. Who are the top executives in the firm?.- 
From Interviews with Emp loyers or Their Representatives 

- ^ 2 f 

You need to know about the inner-workings and per- 
sonalities of the organizations with whom you will be dealing. 
Also you will need to familiarize yourself as much as possible 
with the chajfacteristics of the industries and 'the employers 
with whom you are dealing. You should be generally know- 
ledgeable about the firm and its industry — the products 
produced, any special problems or needs faced which have a 
bearing on hiring decisions, \etc. After you obtain as much 
informa'tion as you can from published sources (see previous 
section) , make personal contact with the officials who make 
personnel decisions in organisations you have placed' on your 
priority list. The kinds of questions ancj issues on which 
you need tg^ have inf ormatibn/tttithough you may not be able 
to ask them all directlyV include the. following: " ' 

(1) What special needs does the employer have for 

managerial, technical and professional employees? 
) ' What is the size of the employer ' s current and 

anticipated demands for workers in these oc- 
cupations. What education and experience re- ^ 
o quirem,ent3, attributes, and other types of 
^ . qualifications is the employer seeking in 

new hires? What characteristics does the 
employer look for in college graduates? (Be' 
* attunecj to formal*as well as informal requirements.) 

, (2) Does the organization have any job openi2i^s 
in .the area of your project's interests? 

' 13) Is .there any seasonal pattern of dematRd for 
these* job openings? ^ " ^ 

(4) ' Are there any formal training programs for * 
these jobs? 



*Note: For full citations on these publications see Appendix B, 
/^"Aids to Job Development " • * . ^ 

o / ■ ho A2 
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"(5) How might an individual who gra<^uates from the 

aforementioned training program expect to advance 
within the orga^nization? ,0r how might an individual^ 
who is hire'd in the entry job referred expect to 
. advance within the organization (Here, what you 
are after is some idea of the formal or informal 
career ladder pattern^ within the company, remembering 
that the chief focus is on jobs "with upward mobility,) 
Ar^ i:here any entry job classifications with assumed 

0 upgrading potential, that is, formal job ladders?- ^ 

' (6) Determine types, of recruiting utilized (including 
any local ^collegte recruiting) afid attempt to get 
Bome idea of wrfiich the firm finds most effective 
for various jobs. 

(7) Catalogue the 'Screening procedures used for their' 
various types of job openings. 

(8) What is the nature of ^ the hiring practices within 
the organization?. What role does the main office 
play?" Do' local branches or plants, hire foj: their 

^ own needs''or does the personnel office at head-^ 

-~ -quarters handle this? (i.e., is hiding centralized^ 
• v or decentralized?) D(jes the company* "promote' ' 
from within" 'or^obtain top^ management from the 
outside? ' What is the nature of the promotion 
, policies of the firm?, * 

(9) Does the employer * encounter difficulty finding 

* ^ qualified minority and female;applicants? . If not\ 
which are the best sources of recruitment?- 

. • . ' ' ) 

From Bureau of Labor Statistics Published Materials 

(1) Obtain information on total employment as well as 
absolute , and relative changes in recent years and trends ''in. 
the composition of employment by sector and ^industry-. 
( Employment and EArnings, States and Areas, a bulletin ' 
published annually by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics- 
may be helpful for this purpose.) . y 



From Women ' s Groups "in the Area 

(1) oSt^h informatioD'^on their recent "activities. 

(2) Obtain informatiop on employment outlook, for women, 
. in the atea of project site. 
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From Interviews with College Placement Officials 

.(1)' College placemen-t interview lists schedules lifting \ ^ 
types of majors iiiterviewed from both local white college 
' placement of ficials and black college officials, ^ * 

jl5oT!bcal companies recruit at white colleges but . 
not'at^ black colleges? 



If they recruit at both, do they recifuit for 
different Jobs arid job levels? ' 



. (2) Ct^llect data on trends in the number« o'f companies 
recruiting^^iip jrecenf-years , by . college • 

(3L patll^ the opinions of' college placement officials' 
j ' regardihg ^ihdi^empl'oyment outlook for college graduates in the 
j/ project\s,i1:e area. rf . possible , obtain information oji the 
/ , demand fcjy inajor. (i.e., what majors are most in demand, ett.) 



' - „ Firpm Interviews with Any Person, or *Aq3ncy - Who is Doing Anything 
in Any Way Similar to^ the Project (Special Employment Service 
' ' Offices, etc. i ^^^^^ ^ « 

Find out what they are doing and (if possible) what success 
they have had with their effprts. t 

• : • • ^ 

F rom Associations of Personnel Managers {such, as^local chapters 
of the International Personnel Management Association, .etc.) 

is^ Obtain nimes of members, ^ addresses and phone numbers 

of individuals who may be help"ful contacts to project' staff, 

r ' 

From the National' Alliance 6f Businessmen Eocal Office 

(1) ' Find out which companies hai/e been most active- in 
"hiring the disadvantaged", and other: ^ocial programs. ^' Obtain 
a list of persons. and their affiliations on the local advisory 
board. v ' . ' 

^ (2) ^Find^out about any special local projects curreritly . 
being undeortakten. ... . . 



) 



From the Employees of :the Target Firm& in Management', technical , 
and Professional Positions/ ' ^ T"^ ^ 

, ■* (1) Find out how they learned 'of the availability of - . 
-their current jobs. ' / ' - r 

'V*- (2) Find _ out whether or not the firm ""promotes from 
within" or "hires at upper levels "from, the outside". 
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(3) What sort of screening procedures did theynave^ 
applied to thein? 

(4) What sort of formal training programs^ have th^y ^ 
befem through gince joining the company? ^ 

* (5) What does the pattern of job ladders _and ports of 
.entry look like for the firm employing them? (i.e., for ' - 
what -efitry^ position does the firm hire? What is the outlook 
for upward mobility from these, positions? etc..) 

From Local Chamber of Commerce Offigials - . , ' 

(1) Who ai;e the largest* employers in the area? 

(2) Obtain a directory of employers irt the area (some- 
times only a Directory of Manufacturers or a. Membership 
Directory is available.) /} 

(3) Which firms have nationwide headquarters in the -city 

(4) ObtaijQ, a list of publications and request one that 
seems relevant. 

\ ' « * 
From Bureaus of Business Researc h in the LocaJ. Area or State 
^ T ^ 

" (1) Obtain background data on economic , trends in your 

area. - • . 

(2) Some bureaus make efforts to track ^very new busi- 
ness, 'relocation and expansion i.n th^ir*area. See if you can 
obtain access to this information 'as soon as it becomes 
available. ^ - . * 

4 

E^rom Manpower Planning Officials, City Planning Agencies, 
and Regional Planning Org'^nizations - 

(1) Compile data ' bearing on^present or future labor 
market trends in your area. ^ ^ ^ \ • , 

From. Research and/or Marketing Departments of Loca^jj^ nks 

J 

' Since banks make commercial' loans to lotral employers, , 
they often collect information on the present status of and 
future prospects for employment in the target area. Try to 
pick larger- banks wh^ch do a significant, proportion of busi- 
ness in the labor market at which you are"^ aiming. 1 
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, Supply .Factors 

From-^ff icials of College with Significant Minority Enrollment 

. ^(1) ObtaVn numbers of minori-ty college graduates, by sex 
for receAt* years by major. Do the same for current enrol Iment.^-*^' 
(These data can usually be obtained from either the placement ' 
.office, the alumni office, or the registrar ' s^ of f ice . ) 

(2)' Get names of minority college graduates by major and, 
sex from any of the three previously mentioned 'sources Or, if . 
these fail, from the college yearbook or graduation announcements 
from recent years. 

Find ^location of local alumni chapters'and names and 
address.es of officers. (Usually obtainable through alumni 
office.) ■ ( 

' i \ ' ' " 

/ JOl?-^^",'^^ avai£abl^ followup studies on minority 

co/L^ ^ge ^i^ac^uate s (uteuallU ob.tainable from pi^acement directors.) 



/ (5) \ Do graduates"*-w6nt to obtain jobs in the area of the 
jiroie^t site or ^ot? Dp they ' actually obtain jobs in the area 
or not? To vmat extefit? 

N ' ( . . - 

(6) What sort: of job Aspirations do graduates have? 
What sort of jobs do they- look for? How do they seek them? 

(7) * Establish contacts among faculty in various, academic 
departments. These may serve as productive s^ources of af)pli- 
cant referrals .lat.er.' 

From Census or Other Demographic Data Sources > • 

(1)' Obtain population and labor force statistics by race' 
and sex. ( ' , ' " 

Note: , Further suggestions regarding locating qualified minority 
women can be found in Appendix C, J'Aids to Recruiting 
Minority Women Applicants". \ ^ * 
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AIDS TO RECRUITING . ' 
MINORITY WOMEN APPLICANTS* 



Although informal "word-o^-moutTi" contacts remain far 
and away the best method to recruit minority' applicants , 

^there is a small but slowly, increasing ^Ayjnber of formal 
^^esources directed toward finding, qualified minority women. 
In the follpwiag is a selected list of studies^ handbpoks, 
resource listings, rosters -and directories of individuals, 
of f ices' of »the Minority Women -EmpJ.jpyment Program, Mino,rity 

^Womfen^s Groups, and listings and directories of minority 
media. v r • ^ r 

^ J 
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*Many of the 'items in this section were initially cited in a . 
publication .entitled "Recruiting Minority' Wom^n #2", prepa'red in 
November 1974 by Project on the Status and Education* of Women, 
Association of 'Americ4^, Colleges , 1818 R Street, NW, Washington, 
D.C. •20a09. The information presented' here has been adapted, 
supplemented and updated. It is not an exhaustive list. 
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STUDIES, HANDBOOKS AND ^RESOUJ^CE MANUALS 



AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION SURVEY . The Arherican Bar As- 
SO(^ation made a survey in 1969-70 which found that blacks 
were 2.7% of the total law school enrollment, and. of the 
female ^lawyers and .judges in the, country, 2.3% are black. 
Fot a free summary of the survey, write the American 
Bar Association, 1155 60th Street, Chica'go, .Illinois 60637. 

^ CIVIL RIGHTS DIRECTORY . Published periodically by the^U.S. 
/ Commission on^Civil Rights, this directory contains- listings , 
of federal, state and local government with civil rights - 
.responsibilities , national private civil rights organizations, 
research organizations with civil rights information, national 
organizations with C*vil rights programs, national women's 
organizations and commissions on the statu^^^^ women. The 
listings, include the name of the person to contact, address 
and telephone number. Also, they generally provide an 
annotated* information regarding the agency itself. The 
most recent edition was published in 1975 as Clearinghouse 
Publication 15 (Revised) and is available from the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, Washington, D.C. 20425. 

DIRECTORY OF AFRO-AMERICAN RESOURCES lists, describes ^ 
and cross-indexes professional associations of blacks, 
disciplinary committees concerned with blacks, data 
sources, and study center. The directory is available 
* f or $19.95 from Order Department, R.R. Bowker Company, . - 
P.O. Box 1807, Ann Arbor, Michigan 41806.*^. . ' 

• 

A DIRECTORY. OF RESOURCES FOR AFFIRMAT.XVE RECRUITMENT- r 
Published by th^ Equal Employments Opportunity Commission 
in 1975, this directory lists, names and^ addresses of or- f 
ganizations -that can aid employers in recruiting wonten 

* arid minorities.^ It is for sale by the Superintender|t of 
Documents, U.S. Government t>rinting Offfce, Washington, 
D.C. ' 20402 for $1.60 pp»r copy. The stock number is 

• 052-015-00027-8. • • , 

DIRECTORY FOR REACHING MINORIxiY GROUPS . Published by 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship^ and Training of the Department ' 
' of Labor, this handbook list3 bystate and city, the name^, 
addresses and telephohe numbers of organizations and'i#f- 1 
dividuals. who can reaph minority groups to inform them of * 
job opportunities., Copie? are available upon request from \^ 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training> Employment and , 
Training Administration, U.S. Departm^i}t of iJabor, Washington, 
D.C. 20210^. ^ ^ 

DIRECTORY OF SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOJ^ MINORITY, GROqP MEMBERS:. 
CAREER INFORMATION- SERVICES^ EMPLOYMENT SKILLS BANKS, 
FINANCIAL AID SOURCES . Edited by Willis L. Jphnson, ' / 
this'' directory Includes, annotated listings of mofe.than' 
700 organizations which provide employment and/or educa-\ 
tional assistance in one form or , another to jninorities . , 
—The second, edition, putSlished in 1975, sells, for $8 ^ 50 
prepared and is available from Garrett Park Press', 
Garrett Park, Marylancf^ 20766. , ' • 



EQUAL 'EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY FOR MINORITY GROUP COLLEGE 
GRADUATES: LOCATING, RECRUITING, EMPLOYIIjG is a guide to 
recruiting minority group members by Robert Calvert, Jt; , 
former University, of CaLifornia Placement Director. It • is 
available from Gatrett Park Press, Garrett* Park , Maryland 
20766', for^ $5.95. 

♦ THE FORGOTTEN^ FIVE MILLION: WOMEN IN PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT . 

^by Catherine> Samuels. Writterr~as a guide~~Jio eliminate * 
sex discrimination in st;ate and ' local g<I)vernment , this , 
book contains- Some helpful in formation;^ including a 
section oji general resources. It was published in 
1975 by the -Women's Actipn Alliance, 370 Lexington . 
Avenue Room 601, New York, New York 10017 and ^is 

• available , from them.f^r $5.^00 per copy. . " 

HANDBOOK FOR RECRUITING AT THE TRADll^IONAL BLAC^K COLLEGES 
iJL974-75 edition). For assistance in ^injding and hiring 
/blacks, this book contait\s profiles of 85 black fqur-ye^r 
colleges and informafeicin on- their students. "-Edited by 
^Andre G. Beaumont and Rena D. Godbolt, it is. available ^-.^ 
fpr $6.50 from College Placement^Services , Inc., P.O. 
Box 2322, Betlilehem, Pennsylvania 18018. 

' — - — ^ 
ROSTERS OF MINORITY AND ^ WOMEN PROFESSIONALS , compiled by^ 
Janet W. Brown, Heather Colemar; and Susan E. Posner, ,and 
' published by the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science in January, 197 5. This booklet is part of an 
ef fo2;t to increase the numbers .and improve the ^status of 
^C^omen and minorities in the natur,al and social sciences 
and engineering-. It contains a rather large list of 
directories, rosters and registries (including a list \ 
of rdsters of minority women prof essicu:\^ls) as well ^as- 
a commentary o;n"''eiTe~ni5BS-^d effectiveness of rosters. . 
It is available as AAAS Miscellaneous-Publieai:\on 7 5-1 
foi:^$3.95 per copy from the Off fee of Opportunities in 
Science, American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 1515. Massachusetts Avenue, N.'W. , Washington, 
p.C. 20005. 

^ SURVEY OF BLACK AMERICAN PQCTOHATES ^ This survey found ' 
that less than 1% of the doctorates ih the nation were 
held by blacks, and^80%'of these, wero, held by black men. 
V -For a free summary 6f'the sujrvey, wri^e to the Ford 
Foundatioo, Office fpr .Speci'al Projects^ 320 East 43rd 
Street, New York, New YorX* 10017. ^ ^ . \ 

[TEXAS] RECRUITMENT RESOURCE MANUAL , compiled in Januar.y, 
197 5 by the Governor's Office of ^Eqyal Employment .Op- 
portunity to assist State Agenci4s'*t6 recruit and locate 
. mirioritieSv this directory contains listings, of minority- 
oriented .newspapers and radio .stations , predominantly 
black and predominantly Spanish colleges and professional 
schools, as well as^minority and Women's civil and service 
organizations. ^ - .* 

ut 4 9 ^ . 



SPANISH ^PEAKtNG PROGRAl^: .A COLLEGE RECRUITMENT SOURCES 
BOOKLET > Published "by the Of f ice- of the Spanish Sneaking 
Program, U.S. Civil Service Conunission on January b, 1975, 
this booklet rates institutions , of higher 'et^ucation ^accord- 
ing to their Spanish speaking student enrollment. It also 
lists Spanish language periodicals, radio stations brpad- 
casting in Spanish, television stations with Spanish programs, 
Spanish speaking organi3.ations and consulting firms. 
It is for- sale by the Superintendent of Documents, . 
' U.S., Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
'20402 for $.85 per copy. The stock number is. 006-000- 
00843-7., . ' ' . " 



ROSTERS AND DIRECTORIES fiF INDIVIDUALS 

AFFIRMATIVE ACTION REQUIREMENT DIRECTORY: ' HUMAN * 
RESOURCES^ IN HIGHER EDUCATION. Ccfmpiled .in May, 1974 
to assist colleges to improve their affirmative action 
programs, this directory, identifies 323 minorities and - 
' women (all with College degrees) who are working or 
wish to work iji either administration, student services, 
or instruction in institutions qf higher eduga^ipn. / 
Available from Western Interstate Commission «lr ^Higher 
Education, :^.0. Drawer rB, Boulder , -Colorado bO'302. 

DIRECTORY OF MINORITY^ COLLEGE GRAI^ATES 1971-72 . Pre-r 
spared by the Manpower Administration of the, Department of 

li^abor, thia directory identifies black, Span'ish-surnamed , 
-Native American and white ^thnic groups by sex. No summaries 

or ^stajbistics are given fc^ field or" degree level. The 

direp^^^ry is available £or $8.00 from the Superintendent 
/oFDoqments, G&yefnment Printing Office, Washington, * D.C. 20402 

* DIREqTQRY. OF SPANISH-SURNAMED AND NATIVE AMERICANS IN SCIENCE 
'^ i^ND ENgll^gERING . Dr. Joseph V. -Martinez compiled this di- 
^.rftbtory^ f(^ the ?oxwdation f or "^^romoting Advanced ^tudies. 
4^t'/jpont^ins trfi^ ij^mes^; lti,ghes,t^d^greei!.attainedy discipline * 
ift>^ reseajp^ int^est of ;pv^r 200 persons. For a copy/ 
w^te Dr. Martihez^]|^^464' -Furhg^ce^.Road, , 0^ New York 

14519. .^A donation 'of. $15" ..00 is"' request'ed.. ' - 

. SP^ISH-SURNAMED i^ERIgAN' QO^LEGE GRADUATES 1971-1972 , (two 
volumes) This direa^tor^ includes the names i<3l graduating " 
students by discipline, State, school and graduation date. 
Included are reprui'ting. tables arranged! by state, schdol ahd 
date of graduatiort, 'whisdh^ give" the tc5tal numb.ers of students' 
graduating within eac|i dlstjipline': ' The* directory is .av^ail- 
able.upon request ffom^,he Cabinet Committee on Opportujiity 
'for^'the Spanish-Speaking, '^gjaite/r 712', 1800 G Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20506. 
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- UATIVE AMPIRICAnN^F^S^ RESOURCES DIREC;r6RY .^^ The djuT ^ 

rectory is divide^ into three major categories: academic 
degree index, individual information index, and tribal ifldex. 
It: lists a total of 1,076 Indians who ^either hold degrees fi^om 
acoredited institutions or are in their Jfinal year 'of study ^ 
in such in'stitutions . ^The directory is^, available at $4,50 
per copy from Native Amer^ican Prof essional^ Resource Directory , 
20i San Pablo, S . E, , , Albuquerque , New^Mexico 87;L08, 

BLACK COLLgff I AN, PRESUME BOOKS (two volumes) • BLACK COLLEGIAN 
is a magazine written by and for. black coj-lege students • ' 
it is published bimonthly- during the school year, in September, « 
November January, March ^and MayJ StriSscription rates aiije ;$10 ' 
for two years. In addition; jlftblisher Preston Edwards ha^ ^ ^ ' 
gatjier^d the resumes of 100 (50 in. each jDOOk) black college^ 
seniors in such disciplines as accounting, biology, business 
administration, chemistry, engineering, mathematics, archi- 
teature and medical technology • The resume books are $25,00 
ea<2h,\ayailable from Black Collegiate Services, Inc,, 3217 
Melpomene AvenuSfe, New Orleans, Louisiana 70125, Telephone 
^ (504) 522-2372/ • ' . ' . 

' DIRECTORY^ OF BLACK HISTORIANS, This li'st includes over 
200 black historians currently writing or ''teaching in » ' ^ 
U.S» universities.- The dir^^ctory is available from 
Ms. Janette Harris, Department of History, Howard 
University, Washington, D.C. 20001 
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OFFICES OF THE MINORITY WOMEN EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 

MINORITY WOMEN EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM > Opei^ted by , 
Recruitunent and Training Program, Inc: , this' pilot 
outreach -project wis designed ,to assist employers 
nationwide to-find qualified minority women* with 
college training or equivalent experience for 
vmanagerial, professional/ and technical jobs. 
No fee is charged to either appli<:ant or employer 
by this non-profit organization. For further 
information, contact the office nearest you: ^ , 

ATLANTA FIELD OFFICE (404) 681-0001 ' 
40- Marietta Street, NW 
Suite 808 

Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

(Rose Botts, Rroject Director) 

BOSTON/MASSACHUSETTS FIELD OFFICE (617) 723-8070 
89 State Street', Room 700 » 
Boston, Massachusetts' 
(Charlene Roderick, Project .Director ) . 

CINCINNATI-DAYTON FIELD. OFFICE (5f3) 381-164a ^ . 

Kroger Building ' ' - 

1014 Vine Street, Suite 2120^ 

Cincinnati, Ohio 452()2 

(Beverly Jackson, Project Director) 

DALLAS FIELD OFFICE (214) 653-1631 / ' ^ 

109 North Akard at Maihi 
, Dallas, Texas* 75201* ^ 

(dretel Flp^d, Project Director) ^ ' 

-^'HOUSTON FIELD -OFFICE' (713) 526-3495 . 
5619 Fannin, Suite 20^f 
Houston, Texas 77004^'^' 
(Mafy Alien, Project Directed) 

LOS ANGELES FIELD OFFTCE (213) 389-2185 ^ 
1543 West Olympic Blvd., Suite 522 
Los Angeles, .California 90015 
(Frances ^^jorquez. Project Directo?) 

NEW Orleans field office (504) 522-2714 - ' . 

1000 Howard Avenue, Suite 600 
. New Orleans, Louisiana 70113 
(Lynn Sarpy, Project Director) 
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' TULS^C-OKLAHOMA city field office (-^18) 587-0117 
40 Wright Building ' . 

ThiJ^d and Cheyenne Stree^^s 

Tulsa> Oklahoma 74103 - . ^ ^ 

(Mable Rice', ifcoject Director) 

For information pertaining to the project nationally, , 
contact Ms. Paulette l^os^v^l. National Director, Minority Women 
Employment Program, 4 0 Marietta' Street, N»W., Suite 808, 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303. Telephone (404) 681-0001- In- ^ 
formation available on the program inclv\des a documentary 
film^ entitled "The Oiri.y Way to go Is Up", produced by the 
U#S./ Department of Labor, regarding the program. 
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IV, MINORITY- WOrtElfs 'GROUPS' . - ^ 

' ' ' -s 

. M<PHA KAPPA ALPHA maint^^ins fij^es of gob opportunities 
natioftwide, A monthly newsletter is published in which 
job openings are listed. J'or "further information, contact 
Ms. Harriet Harper, Career Opportunities Representative, 
*Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority, 17 51 New HajBa^shire Avenue, 
Was'hington, D.C. 20009 ^202) 332-9442. ^ 
fi 

DELTA SIGMA THETA publishes a newsletter sev^ times a^ f 
year which accepts joB adyertisemejits^ The, organization 
also holds regional conferences throu(^hout the year ^for 
-its membership of over 6^/000. more information write 

tc^ Ms'- ^ Lynnette Taylor , ExeciL<n.ve Director, Delta Sigma 
. Theta, 1707 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W-. , Washington, D.C. 
20009 (202) 4B'3-5460. ' ^ ' ' 

, • ZETA PHI BETA handles requesV^^or job candidates on an 
individual basis. For details, contact ^^Ms. Goldie/Baldwin 
Executive Secretary', Zeta Phi Beta, *1734 New Hampshire Ave 
N^W., Washington, D.C . '2j)009 ^(202) 387-3103.' ' • 

V. LISTINGS ANb DIRECTORIES OP MINORITY MED^IA 

Th^rthree publications below list several hundred Vthei? 
minority publications as well as othex channels of communica- 
tion with minority groups. . ' ^ V 

DIRECTORY OF MINORITf MEDIA . Published by the U.S. 
D epartment of Commerce, li'3ts American Indian, Blapk, 
' ' Oriental and Spanish language newspaper^', magazines-jv- 

a^i4 other Dublicat^ions, and radio and television stations 

• with minority audiences.^ The directory is available .for 
$1.25 from the Siiperintendent of Documebts, IJ.S.^. Govern- 

• ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. j 20402* 

. AMERICAN INDIAN MEDIA DIRECTORY - ^^'^^1 published by the 

national' coiranunity and collegia tepttfegL^ radio 
land television stai:idns with Indian aut at e n clBs and other 
resources. It is a'Vailable for $10^.00 postpaid from 
AIPA, 1346 Connectigut Avenue, N.W.-, Washington, D.C. 
20036'. • • ^ ' ' ' . 1 ^ 

BLACK PRESS » PERIODICAL DIRECTORY ' liBts black-^oriented"^ 
radio stations, U.S. blaek periodicals, and foreign 
blaoJc publications (includi'Yig prof essipnal , associate 
• and trade pOblidat ions)"*. - Nalnes and addresses of ' 
editorial contacts are given. The directory is published 
annually and, is availabl^^or $45.00 from Black Press 
' Clipping Bureau, 78 Merchant Street, Newark, New^^rsey . 

\- 07105. • ' ^ / r ^ 
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AIDS TO JOB DEVELOPMENT 



It is helpful to know as much as possible about em- 
ployers bef9re you make contact with them^. Your local library 
contains several resources which can help with this task. 
Publications such as those distributed by. Moody ' s or Stan/dard , 
^nd Poor ' s provide a capsule look ofy^ach firm, ihcludiTTg 
^istings of the principle directors, type of business pro- 
ducts ^ and history of the firm. For example, to identify the 
officers and directors o€ a certain corporation and to o^ta^in 
\biographical information on each 6f them, try: 

Standard and Poor's Register of Corporations, Directl^rs 
' and 'Executives (published^^^alinually in three volumes by 
Standard and Poor's Corporation, 34 5 Hudson Street, 
New, York,* New Yotk 10014. ^ 

Volume 1: Corporate Listings'^ provides alphabetical 
i , listings by corporate name. > 

Volume 2:; Jlndividual List ings-x^ provides alphabetrcal 
listings of individuals'with official titles, do^te of 
birth", colleg.e and, year of gr^uation, and fraternal 
^ * memberships . • >- . > 



'volume 3:. Indexes ~ provides color-coded indices by 
Standard Industrial Cl^sif icatipn Code* and by geo- 
graphicJal area. ^ ^ , 

\ 

Brief' background sketches of all major private employers 
are similarly available. For example, see: ' 

Moody's Investo^^ Servicev Inc., i99 Church Street, 
• \^evj York, N^w Yprk- 10007) publishes several useful 
annual voli:fcies which provide, a brief description of 
^ companie^s . The^se include : ' / _ 

Moody's -Industrial Manual 

Moody's OTC [over the counter] Industrial Manual 
, - Moody's Transportation Manual 
Moody's Public Utility Manual 
' Moody's' Bank and Finance Manual ^ , 

In addition to* using (jeneirgl business references, iT is 
useful, to keep up with general business periodicals such as 
The WaJ.1 St reet Journal , B usine ss -Weo k In dustr y Week, 
Fortune ., Financia l World , Ba rro n^ , Forbes , a nd Business ' 
•World,, as well as '-the business and finance section of the 
'local paper, * * ^ , "^l ' ^ 
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Some ti m e s "-it is possible tg conduct job development 
'through trade associations or professional groups. The 
best national listing of such organizations, indexed alpha- 
betically by key word, by geographic area, by size of budget 
and by. name of chief executive, is the following: 

€]^aig. Colgate, Jr., (ed.) National Trade and Pro- 
fessional. Associations of the United States and 
Labor Unions , (published annually by Columbia ^ 
^ Books, inc.. Publishers, 734 15th Street, N.W.; 
Room 60*1, Washington, D.C.. 2^005). 



From the beginnii^ of the project throughout its life, 
you wi^l be especially interested to learn specifically 
where jobs are likely to ^be opening up in your area so that 
you can concentrate your effort^ on .industries and employers 
likely to be productive of job opportunities. For this, you ^ 
want to follQw all the steps 4-J^dicated under- "Demand" ^lenumerated 
in Appendix- A *"Aids-to Research" . In .addition, you will be 
interested in several other sources. For background on 
the labor market^ in your city, you may want to become familiar 
with past occupational trends as well as various 'employp:ient 
" forecasts and projection's which have been made for your area. 
Th^j^^su^ references listed below* will" give you a start:* 

Pasfc Employment Trends ' ' . 

Census Data 

County Business Patterns D.ata 

Employment and Earnings in States and Areas 

^ In addition, check with your local employment service for . 
unemployment forecasts and projections. Many of the states 
have made them under special programs funded by the U.S. ^ 
Departmejit of Labor. 

Bibliography on Job Development ^ 

Although there is extensive literature -on* job development 
for disadvantaged persons, there is not very much material 
focused -on mon-disadvantaged but underutilized workers. ' \ 
IJevertheX^ss , many of the same* principrS^ apply tp any ;]ob'^ 
^^-^ development effort. Job development is vessentially a iparketing 

effort t6 obtain effective^ access for the labor 'market* intermediary 
and its a^)pli'eants alike.- 

^ 7 ^ The/f ollovl^ing reference provides an introduction to job* 
development for the disadvantaged: 

\J Louis A. Ferman. Job Development for the Hard-to-Emoloy 

(Published in 1969 by the Institute oS^abor and Indus- 
trial Relations,, The University of Michigan - Wayne 
State University and the Center for Appalachian Studies 
and' Development, Available from* Publications Office, - 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, ^ P.p. Box* 
^ " 1567/ Ann Arbor, Michigan^" 48106 for $2 per copy.).. 
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^ ^ Appendix D ^ 

JOB AND CAREER COUNSELING RESOURCES *. ' 

'"^^ ' This section contain^, some standard references for oc- 
pupa^:iona£-^oui;i5eJl-ing as well as specialized sources on topics 
f oiSnd"*^ -De - r ei e^a n t to MWEP operations, such as counselirlg the 
liberal arts graduate, college- rjecruiting, and assertion skills 
training* 

fi *- 
St&ndard Reference's * > ^ ' / * 

-y-^he following items are basic, and useful refeirences in 
job! and career counseling: 



( 

U.Sv. 



Bureau of .Labor Statistics, Occupational Outlook 
Quarterly (published 'four times per^ear by the U.S. 
Government Printp.ng Off ice; 'Wastiington,^D.C. 20402, for 
an annual subscription price of $4.00). ^ 

This periodical provides articles updating 
\he Occupational Outlook Handbook as well 
as other useful information. 

U.S. Bureau of L,abor Statistics, Occupational Outlook 
for College Graduates . ^ 1974-1975 Edition. Bulletin 
•1786 . (Available from the U.S. Government , Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or Government .Printing 
Office Bookstores, or Bureau of Labor Statistics regional 
offices for $2.95 per.' copy.) 

'ihis publication iis a specialized version of 

the Occupational Outlook Handbook which is tailored 

especially to college trained individuals. 

U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Occupational Outlook 
Handbook , 1976-1977 Edition. Bulletin 1875. (Available * 
from the U.S. Government Printing-office, Washington, 
D*C. 20402, Government Printing^ Office Bookstores or the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics regional offices for $7.00 pei; 
copy. Stock Number 029-001-01406-6) 



^his publication contains information on. 800 
'occupations in "30 major industries. In Addition 
to providing an introduction to what workers do 
in various occupations, it covers training and 
educational requirements , advancement possibilities ^ 
occupational outlook, earnings and working condi- 
tions, and sources. of additional information. 
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Richard NelsDn Boll^s^ tifhat Cblgr is Your Parachute?- 
A- Pract:ieal Manual for Job-Hunters and Career Chanqeris . ■ 
(Published in revised edition in 1976 by Ten Speed l^rtess. 
Box 4310^ Berkeley) California 94704.) V 

Ihis book attempts to t^ach how to job'-hunt." 
' \ It also gives practical step-by-step iii$tructions 

based on most creative, practical method of job- 
, hunting known. Also, it gives tips on finding 
unadvertised jobs and on what experts to*^ consult ^ 
Single exercises to aid in achieving greate^^ self- 
knowledge are piresented . ' ' 

*^Tom Jackson and Davidyne .Maylpss., The Hidden Job MaT^feet; 
' a System .to Beat^ the^ System . . (Available from Quadrangle 

The New York Times Book- Co. , 10 East- 53rd Street, New 

York; New York 10022.) 

This book provides/ exercises to assess yourself* and 
your career obje^^tives, then, advocates ^ob seekiji^ • 
based on yottr^ imi visual profile'. 

Counseling the Liberal Arts Major: A Special Problepu ---^ 

Perhaps the group of college studen^t^^i^^th^^ largest / 
problems are liberal arts students .1 Unfortunately most minority 
women' are presently enrolled either in liberal arts fields 
(especially sociology) or e-lementary' education — another Ijgibor 
market of fering ' uncertain to dim prospects to graduates due to 
the decline in birth rates and subsequent declines in school 
enrollment. 

' Such graduates are in need of special counseling. -V. 
Generally, one of •the first issues whicfi arises in such 
sessions is: "What kind of a job' can I get with a major in 
sociolbgy (or history, elementary education, etc,.)? Fortu- 
nately, there are several resources which -can be utilized t 
assist them. Among the best materials recently published are 
the/following : » * * V 

4 ^ Teal, Everett A. The ^Occupational .Thesaurug : Vplume 1: 

A Job Guide Handbook -fef Ma3ors in Anthropology, 'Economics, 
'History, Languages, Mathematics, Political Science, Psy- ^ 
,chology, and Sociolbgy. (Published in 1971 by, LeHigh ' 
Uliiversity, Bethlehem-, Pennsylvania ♦ ) , / 

Barb&ra^ Lazarus Wilson, John Nero, Phyllis Martino, 

and Richard Landon. From Liberal Arts and Sciences to 

* Career: A Guide . (Published in 1975 by the_Edi 
Development Center, Inc-. , 55 Chap^l^ 
Massachusetts- 02160>) 




• For example, see Ana Stouffer Biscontin and Irene Lr-'Gomtierg, 
Ir , The Hard-to-Place Majority - ^A -National ^Study of the Career 
Outcomes of Libe'ral >Ar.tg Gradu ates.'^ Report No. 5 (available ^ 
from the College Placement Foundation^ P.O. Box 2^63, Bethlehem 
iS nnsylvania 18001. , . 
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. Malning, Lawrence, R. and 'Morrow,. Sandra L. What 
Can I Do With A Major^In...? (Published, in 1975 
by saint Peter 's College Press 'and .available from 
Counseling' Center, St, Peter's Col*legeV , 2641 Kennedy 
Boulevard, ,Jei?sey City,^N,;r. 07360 for $6:95 per 
copy) . ^ ^ ■ ^ ' 

College Recruiting Information - * * ' " ' 

' Although collecfe recruiting comprises only a fraction 
of th^e labor market/for college graduates, -some materials 
are regularly publil^hed which may be usef-ul*in career 
counselling. These include: ' ^ * * 

• College Plac^ent CounciJ.. College Placement Annual 
(Published -annually by the College Placement Council, 
JCnc, pi O. BOX 2263, Bethlehem, PA 18001- Available 
free of charge from local" college placement pf f ice^ 
or through the Apned Forces. , 

^ ' An. occupational' directory, this annual pre- 

sents the occupational needs anticipated by 
' more than 1,400 corporate ^^nd gov,ernmental 

employers who normally recruit colleger graduates. 

College ^Placement Council^ CPC Assessment of 
Recruiting Activity (Semi-annual four-page newsletter 
published by College Pla'cement^ Council , Ina. , P. 0. 
Box 2263, Bethlehem, PA 18001. Price free to 
: members, $5 per newsletter for nonmembersT . 

'Begun in 19.70-71, this report is based on data 
furnished by .employers in surveys made. Two 
reports are issued each year-^-one in December 
-on anticipated employer openings and the other 
in late spring on actual hires. Covers re- 
cruiting activity on college campqses and includes 
'data on anticipated and actual campus visits 
and number of hires by type of emplowr, by 
curricij^ar groupings and by deg^ree levels. 

Frank S. Endicott. ' Trends dn Employment of College 
^ and University Graduates in Business and Industry ^ , 
' (Published' annually in December by Northwestern 
University and available'^, for $1 per copy from the % 
American Society for Personnel Administration, 19 
■Church Street, Berea, Ohio 44017). 

;Based on a survey of -employers , this report 
^ "'not only contains information on hiring pilans,' 
''\ salajpies offered, as well/ as u^^ful supplemeptaT 
. information such 3S a listing of questions most 7 
asked in job interviews or employer advice to 
liberal arts graduates. , ^ . 




Also, most college placement offices have been at the 
task of placing college graduates a long time and have gen-^ 
erally* accumulated a fair library of occupational counseling 
materials^. Many college placement officials have useful, 
innovative"! ideas' and are often willing to assist outreach 
progrs^m, etjftorts to work together, to accomplish mutual goals. 

'-■^ AssejrtardipTiiaining gkills , . . ■ 

^ Although there is a rapidly-expanding- literature on as- 
-..^sertiveness trairi.ing, very little of it is specifically directed 
at jpfe-^related issues and situations, including the three 
critipal areas: the^job interview on-the-job relationships with 
su'periors, peer's and ' subordinaites , and family re^actio* to 
working women. Thus/ if€^is useful to develop your series of. 
situational skits for use in role-playing with Applicants. 

* * To assist ia this process, you may wr&tft.o examine the 

literature on assert iveness training. Some of the most recent ^ 
general* works on assertiveness are as follows: 

i ' ^ " ° 

1* Roberte-Alfeerti and Michael Emmons, Your Perfect 
Right . San Luis Obispo, -California : Impact Pres3, 1970. 

2. Rbbert Alberti and Michael Eftunons : gtand Up, Speak 
Out, Ta^lk Back , New York: Pocket Books, 197 5. 

3. George Bach and* Herb ^Goldberg , Cr^atj^ve Aggression 
* The Art of Assertive- Living , New York: Avon £oojcs, 19 7^5. 

4. 'Lynn Bloom, Karen Col^urn and' Joan yPearlman, Th§ New 
. Ass ertive Woman . New, York Delacourt Press^i97 5.; 

i5. Herbert Fensterheimxand Jean Baet . Dpn't Say Yes 
You Want to Say No . New York: Dell -Publishing, 1975. 
6. Arthur Lange and Patricia Jakubowski, Responsible . 
Assertive Behavior . ^Champaign, Illinois: Research Press, 1976. 

7* S^.M. Osborne and G.G.-. Harris, Assertive Training- for 
Women, Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas / 1975 . 

8 -Stanless Phelps and Nan9y Austin. The Assertive 
Woman. San Luis Obispo-, California: Impact Press, 1975. 

9. Manuel Smith, When I Say No, I Feel Guilty . New 
YorTc: Dial Press, 1975. ^ 

10. * Bryna ^aubman. How To Bedome An Assertive Woman . 
New |ork: Pocket Books., 1976. 
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^ Appendix E 

^4 SUGGESTIONS ON RESUME. PREPARATION 



§esuitve preparation is the art of presenting yourself 
on pap^r. 'It means transforming a blank. piece of paper into 
an irresistible advertisement for yourself • A good resume 
is an honest and att^intion-getting agent for you. It is a 
door opener. 

Like an effective magazine ad, the successful resume has , 
eye appeal. It "should be 'concise yet uncrowded. Its physical 
-^afrangement should emphasise youi^" most important assets — ^ 
the items likely to be 'most, attractive to the particular 
employer you seek. , 

There is no single resume or standard form which completely 
summarizes your interest, personality and experience.^ Every 
individual could- conceivably present himself or herself iny *^ 
Tftofe^han a dozen different resumes^ It is best to tailor 
your resume to appeal to the particular empl*oyer* you' are 
soliciting. * , * 



Wording^ . ' , * * 

To describe^ your experience use functional words, such 
-as "9onducted", "coordinated^* , "supervised", "initiated^97 
"edited". Avoid helping verbs and unnecessary pronouns** 
Be specific; instead o£ saying "assisted with", identify 
precisely what ^ou^^did. * ^ - ^ 

Stretch out the items relevant to the job'you are* 
seeking. Compress irrelevant "^items . 

Do not discpunt any relevant background you may. have, 
.ev^ if it was part-time, volunteer work or extf a-curricular 
acty^ivity. Modesty has no place in resume-writing. 

..^ Generally, avoid including personal "data ^uch as ac[p,* 
Kefght, weight and marital status in your resume. This*' 
iniformation may be used prejudicially against you. 

A ^ 
Regarding references, unless the names of your references 
are .likely to be knovJh to the employer, it is generally of 
\little use to list them on your resume. A t)e,tter strategy^ 
,is to mention "References Furnished on Request",'* ^fe^ ^^pared 



in ypur interview to give the name, addre^ss^ and iel/ephonjer' ^ 
number of your references. ' • / - 

Just as you customize your resume for "a "^arti^cular 
Employer, choose relevant references. ' Use references who^- 
can speak about the kind of skills you have that make^ you^ 
' good for y ie job you se e k. 



.'Have a friend proofread your resume. Doublecheck 
your spelling. 

. Your Work Objective 

* If you are tailoring your resume to a particular 
employer, or if, you feel strongly about doing a particular 
so 2^" of work> identify your desired job title or wor*r ob- 
jective.- If you cannot specify a partici^lar work ot^jective, 
you may want to see a counselor. or read vocational literature 
to get a better -assessment of your abilities and interests. 

If you are uncertain about what jobs~a particular 
employer may have available, you mSy want to be cautious 
about limiting yourself too narrowly* to a 'work objective. 
It could bepome a reason for screening you out. If ypu are 
using your resume for several employers., you may prefer to 

mention your work object^ive— o r job tijble i^ your coveri 

letter rather than your resume. ^. ^ • ' i 



The Resume' Format 

— - ■ - >) ^ 

In designing your resume format, you haye several 
alternatives from which to choQse. Two primary approaches 
to rj&sume writing which are generally fdllbwed a|re the 
traditional chropblogical "approach and the functional 
approach. ' Of course, several combinations and variations 
of^these approaches also exist. . " • < • • 

You should choose the format that best*fits you. 
The traditional style*^ resume stresses educational backgiXound, 
work experience, professional Affiliations and. the like. ^ ^--^ 
It m^y be perfect^ly sui,table*^for »the person aliready in the « 
laf)or market who has some relevant work experience. 

On the other hand, individuals! who have recently^ 
graduated from school or who have recently entered the labor- 
force or are makirpg a significant shift in career*, are/ 
likely to be 'sfrcJrt on relevant work experie'nce. For these 
individuals^ functional resume preparation may of fer Ithe 
best- approach. Functional resume preparation emp^has^zes" 
work-relevant skills rather than work pxpei^ience. 

For piirposes of ^.illustration, a format and sampl\s of 
both traditipnal and functional approaches are shown 6n^ 
subsequent pages.' Employment outreach projects should 
collect and maintaixi a file of exempl^iry resumes of 
various types to help applicants generate, ideas for 
their own resumes. 
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. COMMUNITY AFFAIRS: 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLE: \ 

< 


- 


EDUCATION:, 


r - 










REFERENCES : 


i ... 








• 
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f UljGTlbNAL &SUME SAMPLE 



Sandra J. Student ^ \ 

123 South'" First Stteet*^ ' • 
ApartmentJ#2 

Carlisle ^Pennsylvania , 17Di3 
f717) 232-7899 

Job Objective 



* V 



To conduct historical research, for an area of .the - Southern 
Unitecl Stateg . * * . - ' 



Areas of Experience 



writing' . : . 
• journalism 

HISTORIC PRESERVATION 

'CONFERENCE PLANNING 
ART WORK. 

p 

t ' 

COMPUTER PROGRi^ING ' 
INTERVIEWING 

DATA ANALYSIS 



f 



ACCOUNTING 



Wrote articles an a.vari^ety of 
topicp viewing contemporary ' events 
in the perspective of the past 
for a historical quarterly journal 

Wrote three stories per week and 
edi tori als for the campus' newspaper 
and'^ofher publications while in 
school. 

1 ^ ■ . ^ ' 

vC6nducted several in^^depth -studies 
'O^ historic 'landi^rks/ including 
Vall.ey Forge, Tort Sumter, 
Alexandria and others. . 

• - 

Conducted planning a meeting of 
professional historians in Carlisle, 
1974. 

' Pifepared displays of promotional 
material for a retail s1:ore. 

Performed basic computer programming' 
and compilation of computer' data. 

Conducted community surveys by ^ 
tjplephone and in person in aix 
campaigns' for local politicians.. 

Analyzed the statistical data re- 
sulting fr6m survey ■ questionnaire's . " 
Performed a scientific arid socio- 
logical analysis of cdal resources 
in Pennsylvania. 

Managed ^e accounts of two student 
^organizations and one political 
campaign. 

■ ■■ ■• ■ (-' 

62 ' 64 . 



SPANISH 



CRAFTS 



THE SOUTH 



« Spent my 1973-1974 academic year 
in Madrid and learned .to speak, ^ 
read^^-BTvd write th.e language 
witlr a ireasonarble degree of ^ 
fluency> , 

Worked with weavirjg, dressmaking, 
.ceramics, and other folk cfafts. 

Lived in the South for*"the past 10 
years" ^nd read -widely of its T 
folklore and histpry. . . 

! 



\ 



/ 



< \ 
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TRADITIONAL RESUME FORMAT 

RESUME OF 

• NAME (IN FULL) 

ADDRESS . , 

APARTMENT # (IF ANY) 
CITY, STATE, ZIP CODE • 
TELEPHONE 



JOB OBJECTIVE ; (Option^) 



EDUCATION: 5 



(Last school first) (List any special ^education) 



Degree/Ma4of 

Name of School 

Minor or Concentration 



Date of/graduation or attendance 
City, State 



EMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCES; (Last Company first) 

<'(Also, list summer work and internships) 



Position Title, 



(Beginning ciate to ending date) 
(Honth, Year) . • * 

City, State 



Company * • * 

Duties:^ List duties- in detail objectively. Any supervisory 
'e:^perience .and promotions should be listed in detail. 
Please do not include .reason - for leaving, su pervisor ' s 
* ' . name, or Salary ^ ' ^ ~ ' ' 



PtSsjtion ^^Title 
Company ^ 

Duties: Same as) above. 
Professional Affiliations/Awards : ' 



(Beginning date to ending date) 
(Month, Year) ^ 
City, State * 



J ' (List in order of importance) 

Specify ifl you hold off icer ships . 

REFERENCES: , 



6k 
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Residence : , 
Telephone : 
Education : 



TRADITIONAL RESUME SAMPLE 

DEBORAH JANE SMITH ' -. ' V/ 

1000 Main, Avenue, Apt. 1-D; Wayccoss , ,Georgia(5l 
(912). 222-2222' 

Speiman Coll-ege, Atlanta, Geor.gia; B.A., Mathema- 
tics, 1975; Virginia State College, Petersburg, 
Vi-erginia; M.Ed. Mathematics', 1976^ 




Duties; 



Work Experien.g^ ' 

Septembe5^976 ^gns^ructor of Mathematics • ^ ' '{,. 

to present Waycross Junior Colleg^e 

2001 Francis Street ' . * - 

Waycross, Georgia 

instructor of Mathematics for the Department of 
Special Studies. Responsibilities include design- 
ing and teaching 'three sections of a mathematics 
^course equivalejit to .high sctjool Algebra I. . 

September 1975'' Graduate -Assistant . 

to August 1976 Depar^ient o'f Mathematics , - >. 

* ^- ; Virginia -State College ^ 

Petersburg, Virginia . ^ , ^ • ' , - n^ 

Duties: Responsibilities" included teac-hing. a basic skills .. 

mathematics course for the first academic semester, 
which' covered^ hig"h school Algebra jnd portions of 
- . college Algebr|^. Assisted -graduate advisor in 
teaching her undergraduate mathematics- course . 
° ' ' Gained ^valuable experience using varlpus i.s- 
structional methods. 



Summer 1975 



Duties : 



. Sunmer 1974 



r Duties 



Computer P-rogrammer^ 

Fennj National Accelerator Laboratory 
Batavia, Illinois . . ^ ^ • 

Designed k prograiA adaptable to a-CaJ-Comp I'lotter 
or Tektronix display which" would plot .data and 
experimental information as histograms and scatter 
t plots.. Utilized various computer systems; CDq6600; 
PDEr-lO; PpP-11." " / 

Data^Analyst ^ - j 

Fermi " Nat ionaj^ Accelerator Laboratery 

Batavia, Illinois : ' » - ' 

Wrote -a portion of a program d^signed^ to analyze 
data of the cascade showeing generated -by highly 
accelerated protons. 
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* - * / • 

Professional Member ships /Awards , *• ' 

Kappa Mu Epsilon Mathematics. Fraternity , Virginia AlpHa Chapter 

Natibnal ^cience Foundation Graduate Fellowship-Ttainee^ 

Virginia State College, 1975-1976 . ' . " ' • - 

Secretary, Faculty Development Committee; Waycrbss Junior College 

Member, Library Services Conmvitt-ee, 'Waycrcjss Junior 'College ' . 



Referenqes Furnished Upon Request , 



■V 



A Final Item; Remember the Employer Viewpoint ^ ■ - 

ConsiSfl^rfRie perspective of the persofm^l officials who 
read resumes>^ener?lly , the^ are screening jagents ; thus, they 
tend to look for reasons for rejecting ytathea^^ than reason for 
accepting. Resumes are used as screeiying dfevices as well as 
,to provide information which may become ^the opening questions 
' in an ir^erview. Know -what is on your resume and be^prepared 
• to talk about it. ^. 

Employers differ in the weight they give to resumes.' 
Some employers are ivery "^aper oriented." For a' little'' extra 
time ^a^g^ftf^^t P^^ resume preparation and completion of 

applic^^^ri fiQ^rms is well worth the time. Other employers 
pay J.ess" attention to how people look on papery placing 
. gr^test weight on the resume- Most employers tend ,to conduct 
a.. paper-screening as a first' round; the finalists advance to 
a series of screening interviews. Only interaction with an ^ 
employer over time will uncover such procedures. 

.Thie -important thing is to put yourself in the position' ^ 
of the 'employers, sitting with stacks of resumes in front of 
them. lijagine yourself sorting through three hundred resumes, 
to- select the best ten for interviews! It is important to 
distinguish yourself in a resume which sets you apart from ^ 
the others in a positive professional manner. 

Although it is important to use imagination in composing 
' your resume and to include relevant experience, it is unwise 
ttf list everything. Again, the key. point is th^t you should 
^ tailor your resume to the individual employer you hope ^ to attracts 



For Further Reference 



There 
resume wri 
Among the 
resume pr 




rmous amount of published literature on 
much of it is not especially wortliijrhile - 

ful itmes available are the materialsVon 

)aration published in 197^ by Catalyst, including: 



Resume Preparation Manual: A Step-^-SteR Guide 
(Available from Catalyst, 14 East 60th Sti^eet , 
New York, New York ^ 10022) . ^ 
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JOB DESCRIPTIONS FOR FIELD OFFICE STAFF 
OF THE MINORITY V70MEN EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 



DIRECTOR - FI'ELD OPERATIONS 

' Definition ; 

~^ The project director i? c4'sponsible for the overall 
development and supervision yf the local pnoject operations, 

Qualifications : 

Have som^ outreach programatic , slipervisory and manage- 
ment experience good ^writing and communication skills, 
ability tcT relate and get along with people, must exemplify 
''^■^^rof essionalism^ in manner and dress, general awareness' of 
political postures and organizational devleopment. College 
degree preferred. V' ^ • v 

Acountability ; / ^ ^ ^ 

Directly responsible to the Assistant National Director 

""" I Responsibilities ; 

1. Plans, develops, cToordinates and supervises 
program functions in conjunction with Assistant 
National Director.^ ^' ' 

2. Initiates employer contacts for job development. . 

3. Promotes image and purpose of p<i|pogram through 
public relations efforts. ' , 

4/ Devises specialized recruiting / screening, and" 
inter\>iewing. of applicants in con jiihction with 
Assistant National Director. ^ - • 
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5, Holds m6^ck interviews with applicants for job 
. prejSaratlqn. 

6. Follows '^up ylth employers and applicants. 

?• Follows up with placements and -employe in 

assessing new inroads. . - ' 

8, Prepares and compiles monthly activity reports 
for submission to Assistant National^Director . 

♦ * * 

9. Analyzes files, records - keeps accurate in- 
formation on employers, \ ' . . 

10. ^ Supervises and evaluates field of f ice staff 

and makes recommendations for promotions and ^ 
discharges.' ^ .r^^^^^ — 

11. Arranges and chairs weekly staff meeting^ ^ 

'''' * ' 'X " 

12. .Reviews and'signs all signin sheets, time !' 
cards, travel reports, and disseminates ' 1 ^ 
payroll checks to project staff. 

Develops, sponsors and participate*\n seifeitiars 
and workshops to -'enhance applicant's interest'-- 
and understanding of white cgllar^ positions in 
^ \ government and private .industry. ' - '^^ ^ ^ 

14. Delivers 'speeches and participates in 'discussions 
.with local- of ficials, government agencies, and * ^ . 

community organisations ,to promote the objectives 
of the program. . - • 

* * ' 

15. Contacts local colleges , uniyersities, community . 
organizations, local -agencies, and other manpower 
programs' .to provide a potential source of qualified 
applicants'. . ^ ■ , - 

''• • 

16. Affiliates with allied local and national ''organi- 
•'■-''v zatiOns to keep abreast o^f ecbnomic conditions 

,and changes- in laws to benefit employable females 
and other minorities."- J 

... y ^""^ ^• 

17j. .Miscellaneous — performs any additional duties as 
requested by the Assistant-National- Director . " 
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RECRUITER CC)UNSELOR(S) 



inition; 

Responsible for recruiting, individualized! QOtrrtseling 
and referring applicants to employers.' 



Qualifications t 

,■5 Have some counseling .experience, ab^^^^^S^^S^EeTto" 
people and -preferably some ex^g§a£e===^^^t'eltmethodology • 

Accountabi^J^^* -■^^:^Ll 

.rectly responsible to the Project Director. 

Responsibilities t * . * * . 

1, Recruits interviews and screens applicants. 

2. Conducts interviews to orient applicaatsr-i^cSr 

« a. Type" of industry, 
' ■ b. -^cio -economic aspects of employment. 

c. Interpretation of job requirements. * 
d; Mobile aspects of job.- : 




3. 
A. 

6. 
7. 
8. 

40 • 



Conducts "mocJ^ interview" similar ctr indicative 
of. specific company procedures. 




Tests and' prepares applicant^.iw?---lTiter views. 
Assists in resume r^jcieTTjrfTin order^ to meet 
company regiii-eeitt^nts and enhance job readiness. 

Analyzjps file, record and keep accurate infor-*' 
applic ant. 

Follows up placement and other appTicanI 
are in the process of being employeid. 

Follows upland makes employer contacts in ab- 
sence of "Program -Director . - i ' 

Responds to communciation from -non-resident 
applicants and employers. ^ 



Promotes image and purpose p'f the program tjirough 

public relations efforts . * ^ 

• - it 

Affiliates with allied local and national organi- 
zations to, keep abreast of economic bonditions 
and cha^nges in laws to benefit women and 0;t:her 
minorities. \ 



Develops- tutorial materials and ' techniques that 
arje pertinent and essential to the successful 
placement of applicants. ^ 

Develops methods and techniques of delivering 
these materials and concepts to the applicant 
in an easy understandable'5manner . 

Miscellaneous ; Serves ih^as many «various ^^"-^.^ 
capacities within the organization as are neces 
sary^ to insure smooth and successful movement 
toward the accomplishment of specific goals 
as directed by Project Director. ^ 
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' OFFICE MANAGER . . / \ ^ ^ 

^ \ * ^ — - 

Definition ; 

'Responsible for maintaining the overall functions 
of the office* 

Qualifications : " 

Have several years of related w.6rk experience, type 
50 to 60 words per minute, knowledge of office machines, , 
good telephone vo.ice aQd conununication skills (spelling , 
and writing), persdnable and neat in appearance. Business 
school desired. ^ 

Accountabil ity : AJ^ 

Directly accountable to the Project Director. 

Responsibilities ; ^ • , 

• 1. Organizes and coordinates office functions and 
^ ^ procedures as they relate to^ travel, telephone 

mechanics, handling of correspondence, filing 
and assistance! to visitors. 

\ * • 

2v Orders and maintains office supplies and 

equipment with the approval of the Project 
' Director. 

3. Is'i^esponsible fbr receiving and promptly^ 
circulating .job orders. 

4* 'Maintains accurate company files. 

5. Assists in screening of applicants to meet 
specified requirements upon 'request of Project 

• ^ Director. 

V - 4 * 

6. . Arranges all appointments , for >the Project 

Director and counselors with employers, appli- 
jpants> community organizations , repres.entatives , 
'of the' media, etc. . ^ 

7. Types, posts and provides undated progress 
reports regarding functions bf the program 
and placements . . . ^ 



8. .Is custodian for petty cash and^ petty .cash 

records . * 

9. Assists with time sheets/ leave time, etc. 
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10. .^Establishes and maintains file system. 

.1-1. Performs general secretarial duties pf typing, 
filing, etc. ' ^ ^ 

12. Attends meetings and community activities at 
the request of the Project Director. 

13. Has a working knowledge' of pro^ ta m, i,e, , 
origin, purpose, function,, in order to properly 
relate same jtQ, applicants, employers angl inter- 

^ ested persons ;^wareness of . change in labol: 
> , market / »^employmen>t statistiqs, legislative acts, 

^ and has a knowledge of existing related programs, 
emplo^ent resources ^ and women's organizations. 



\ 



/ ■ 
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SECRETARY 



Definition ; . ^ 

Performs all clerical duties related to field operations 
" 'and responsible for the intake and processing of all applicants. 

-r- Qualjr€jrea^3rions-r T - 

Should, type 50 to 60 words per minute, good communication 
and clerical skills, knowledge of office machines , ^ personable • 
and neat in appearance. Business school desired and minimal 
.experience. * • ^ 

Accountabili 



^Directly accountable to ^Project Director. 
Responsibilities ; 

1'. Receives all visitors and telephone calls. 
Processes applications . ^ 
Schedules appointments as di^rected. 



2.. 
3. 
4. 



Keeps accurate record of applicant and employer 
int,er-relations in designated' files . • 

5. Types correspondence, manuscripts, memos. 

% ^ •* 

6.. • Has a working knowledge of program, i . e ., -origin , 

purpose, functions, in order to properly relate same 
~ to applicants, employers and 'intef^sted persons; 
♦ awareness of changes in labor market, employment 
statistics, ^Legislative acts, and has. knowledge of. 
existing related programs, employment resources ^and 
women's organizations. 

Attends conferences and seminars as directed by 
Project Director. 

\ 
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US COVtRNMFNT PRlNriNC, orrta {i~7VT--'C— 



Where to Get More Information 



For more information on ihvs and other programs of researiwh and development fund^ b> the Employ- 
ment and Trammg Ad^imistration, contapt the Employment and Training Admyiist^rion, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20213, or an> of the Regionaf Administrators for Employment and Train- 
ing whose addresses are listed below. 



Location 



States Scrvc4l 



John F. Kennedy Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203^^ 



Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 



New Hampshire 
» Rhode Island 
Vermont 



1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 



New Jersey 
New York 
Canal Zone 



Puerto Rico 
Virgm Islands 



RO. Box 8796 / 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19101 



Delaware 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania 



Virginia 
West Virginia 
Pistnct ot Columbia 



4371 Peachtree Street, NE. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 



Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 



Mississippi 
North Carol ma 
South Carolma 
Tennessee 



230 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago'. Ul. 60604 



llhnois 
Indiana 
Mjchigan 



Minnesota 

Qhjo 

Wisi;pf2Sin 



91 1 W^ut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 



Iowa 
Kansas 



, Missouri 
Nebraska 



Gnffin Square Bldg. 
Dal}a^, Tex. ^5202 



Arkansas 
Lfjuisiana 
New Mexico 



Oklalioma 
exas 



1^61 Stout Stree]^ 
Denver, Colo 80294 



Colorado 
Montana 
-North Dakota 



South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyommg 



450 Goldeij.Gate Avenue 
fen Francisco, Cahf. 94102 



Anzona 
Calitorma 
Ma Wait 
Nevada 



American Samoa 
Guam 

frust Terntor> 



909 First Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 98174 



Alaska 
Idaho 



* Oregon 
Washington 
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